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“Book Service” ™ 


So say our customers. Here is what two 
of them have recently written: 
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“The Christian Century Book Service is a most 
reliable discoverer of the kind of books that 
appeal tome. I have bought most of my books 
through you since | began reading The Christian 
Century.” 
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“IT wish to acknowledge your great service to 
us who are without access to libraries and 
contacts with schools. Your acquaintance with 
the best current literature has been of untold 
value to me.” 


Is your name on our Book Information List? 
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Fill out this coupon and mail today 


Tae Caaistian Century Book Service. 

440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

O1. Enter my name on your Book Information List, and send me regul- 
arly latest advice as to the best books in the field of religion and 
allied fields. 

O32. Send me at once your new list of “100 Religious Books.” 

03. Mail me following books: 
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(Whether you order books now or not, fill in your name and address, 
and check numbers 1 and 2.) 
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Upright, Grand and Reproducing models and 
sold direct from our Factory Branches, we have 
eliminated every unnecessary expense. 
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EDITORIAL 


N THE LAST WEEK in April the number of un- 
() employed drawing doles from the British government 
stood at 996,000 men. This was the first week sincethe 

close of the war during which there had been fewer than a 
million men out of work. Then, in swift succession, the 
miners—1,120,000 men — went 

k ngland Caught 1 in a_ on strike, to be followed by the 
General Strike railwaymen, 410,000; the rail- 
way clerks, 60,000; the trans- 

port workers, 330,000; the printers, 120,000; the ironwork- 
ers, 100,000; the builders, 200,000; the seamen, 60,000; the 
electricians, 25,000. As these words are written not all 
these workers are as yet on strike, for the walk-out is a 
progressive one. But there is no reason to believe that 
the strike will be checked before all the trades connected 
with the general council of the trades union congress are 
tied up. Even government sources admit that the strike in 
its initial stages has been practically complete. So, unless a 


miracle happens, Great Britain will come face to face with 
the most critical industrial struggle in modern times. It 
is impossible to regard the beginning of such a strike with 
anything except misgiving and sorrow. As is always the 
case, with the spread of the strike the original points at issue 
become obscured. The struggle has grown out of the strike 
of the miners, and Mr. Shillito, in his correspondence in 
this issue, gives a clear exposition of the causes which 
brought that particular dispute to a head. But now, instead 
of dealing with the question as to whether miners can live 
on less than $5 a week, or whether an unsubsidized coal 
industry can pay more than that, the prime minister an- 
nounces that the issue is the safety of parliamentary gov- 
ernment! And Britain is forming lines of battle in that 
belief. There is a grimness about the situation which makes 
even the stout of heart, on both sides, speak with great 
restraint. 


A Struggle in Which 
All Will Lose 


T HERE IS A SENSE in which Mr. Baldwin's state- 

ment is true. The coal industry has been functioning 
in Great Britain by grace of government subsidy since last 
summer. At that time, Mr. Baldwin bought peace at the 
price of a gift of ten million pounds from the public 
treasury. It will be remembered that a general strike was 
threatened then. Now, having officially abandoned the 
policy of subsidy, if another strike threat should bring an- 
other surrender, with another resort to the taxpayers, it is 
easy to see that the prestige of the government would be 
reduced to next to nothing. For the second time, it would 
be asserted, the cabinet had bowed before the trades union 
council. The effect on the future course of history in the 
British isles is not difficult to imagine. But it is nonsense 
to speak of the present strike as an attempt at political revo- 
lution or as engineered by Moscow. Neither side wanted 
the strike. Both sides blundered into it; blundered by the 
old paths of demands, bluffs, the magnification of petty acts, 
ultimatums. It is hard to see how the strikers can hope to 
win. It is admitted that union treasuries are low; union 
officials have been directly quoted as saying that the limit 
of their resources would be reached in six weeks. On the 
other hand, while certain die-hard tories may rejoice in this 
chance to smash the unions, Mr. Baldwin knows only too 
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well that the coming of the strike has smashed his own 
chance to liberalize the tories. On the day the strike started, 
this policy of the premier’s, one of the most interesting ex- 
periments in modern politics, went into the discard. Unless 
some way is found out of the strike before it gets well 
under way, it looks as though four things will come to pass: 
The conservative party in England will be driven into the 
arms of a relentless toryism. The power of the liberals will 
be still more largely undermined, and even the right wing 
of labor, represented by men like MacDonald, Thomas and 
Henderson, will lose influence. The trade unions will ex- 
perience a terrific setback; their congress may even be 
broken up. The labor opposition, in the bitterness of defeat. 
may move as far to the left as the governing party may 
move to the right. 


Parental Education 
In Wichita 

NE OF THE most interesting examples of adult edu- 

cation to be carried on during the past winter was 
that conducted by the parental education committee in coop- 
eration with the board of education of Wichita, Kansas. In 
an opportunity school conducted three nights a week in the 
high school of that city, arrangements were made for the 
conducting of this course. An enrolment fee of two dollars 
was charged, with the understanding that the fee would be 
returned to the students who attended three-fourths of the 
classes held during the twenty weeks of the course. One 
hundred and twenty-eight persons, drawn from every social 
and religious group in the city, enrolled; 65 per cent got 
their money back! The carefully constructed course of 
study contained topics such as these: The parents them- 
selves ; the rights of childhood ; the home; school and home ; 
building a body; home activities; music and pictures; re- 
creational reading; toys and tools; attitude training; reli- 
gious and moral training ; behavior problems ; danger signals 
of delinquency ; thrift and spending; play; outdoor life and 
camping; the girl and her interests; choosing a vocation; 
social hygiene, and citizenship and social responsibility. Re- 
sults of the course have been seen in many quarters. In the 
schools, the programs of the parent-teacher association have 
been forced to an advanced level. One of the newspapers 
found it wise to open a special column in its Sunday edition 
in which the sort of questions suggested by the course could 
be asked and answered publicly. A society publishing books 
on child training reports a remarkable call for such material 
from Wichita. The scheme is worth consideration by other 
communities. 


A Bill That Needs 
Analyzing 
HE CAPPER-JOHNSON BILL will not be passed 
the present session of congress. It may, however, 
come back at some subsequent session. It is time, there- 
fore, that its provisions should be subjected to careful 
analysis. The bill has been presented to the country as a 
means of drafting wealth in the same way that man-power 
is drafted. In the belief that the conscription of wealth 
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will lessen the enthusiasm of the business interests for war, 
many sincere advocates of peace have been aligned in the 
bill’s support. It is the conviction of The Christian Cen- 
tury that the bill is dangerous, despotic, destructive of 
American liberties, and does not do what it is advertised 
to do. Consider the bill. It has two sections. In the first 
the President is made absolute dictator in time of wa 
with power to draft into service “all persons” between su 
age limits as he may set “without exemption on account o 
industrial occupation,” and without action by congress or 
anybody else authorizing this draft. In the second, the 
President, as soon as he thinks a war may be impending, 
without other authorization, can take over absolute control 
of all organizations and services as he may desire, and may 
fix all salaries and prices for all workers and all commodi- 
ties. But this is far different from what some of the bill’s 
proponents are saying. The bill does not, for one thing, pro- 
vide for any conscription of wealth. It may control profits, 
but profits are not a nation’s wealth. As Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the war industries board in the world 
war, admitted in a recent article in the Atlantic, there is 
no way by which wealth can be conscripted in this country 
without changing the constitution. And even if the con- 
stitution were changed Mr. Baruch, who favors the bill, 
says that the notion of wealth conscription would be “im- 
possible in practice.” The bill does, however, conscript life. 
It does it to a degree never before attempted in a modern 
state, and it does it at the word of a single man. 


Planning for a * 


Dictatorship 


ICTATORS are not unknown these days. Lenin and 
Mussolini and Horthy and some others have made us 
familiar with the breed. England is to have one while the 
general strike lasts. But the sort of dictator for which 
the Capper-Johnson bill provides would exceed any of these 
in power. Modern history knows no parallel to the bureau- 
cratic despotism which could be set up over-night on the 
decision of a single person, unchecked by any parliament, 
should this law go into effect. It is no answer to say that 
the President would treat his powers with respect, and that 
the war department, under him, would conduct the enor- 
mous powers thrust into its keeping with a view to the 
traditions of American liberty. No man on earth is wise 
enough to wield such powers as this bill grants. And no 
bureaucracy ever formed should be trusted with the exe- 
cution of any such despotism as is here set up. In one 
way, of course, this bill compliments the socialists to a 
degree which they can hardly have expected, at least in this 
generation. In effect it admits that, in the hour of a na- 
tion’s vital need, salvation lies in state socialism. But this 
is state socialism heading up in a despotism. And despot- 
ism can only function through bureaucracy. That bureau- 
cracy in this case, the senate committee has been told, would 
be the war department. “In case of war,” says the bill, “or 
when the President shall judge the same to be imminent, he 
is authorized and it shall be his duty when, in his opinion, 
such emergency requires it—” to clamp down on this coun- 
try an absolute bureaucratic. despotism. Despite the ad- 
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rs mittedly valuable ends which the bill seeks to attain, it is 
e a bad bill. It cannot be regarded as anything else. 

i- 

f 


S Orthodoxy Among 
The Doctors 


4 LEVEN YEARS AGO the name of Dr. F. W. Ax- 
© eS ham, a Scotch physician of good repute, was stricken 
| off the medical register of the general medical council of 
c Great Britain, the counterpart of our American medical 
e association, because he had administered anaesthetic to 
2 patients of Mr. Herbert Barker, who at that time was 
. creating a stir as a lay practitioner of manipulative surgery. 
y There was no question about the beneficent results of Mr. 
- Barker’s work, but he was not a graduate of the regular 
S school of medicine. He was helping thousands and Dr. 
* Axham spent forty-five days observing his work before he 
;, concluded it was his duty to suffering humanity to lend the 
. hand that only a registered physician could legally give by 
d administering an anesthetic in those cases where the manip- 
s ulation caused great pain. He was then seventy-five years 
y of age. When he was punished a half-century of honorable 
- medical practice was professionally discredited, though his 
l, personal reputation suffered no loss with the public. Three 
\- years ago the beneficent work of Mr. Barker was rewarded 
‘ with a knighthood. What Mr. Barker could not do, Sir 
n Herbert Barker could do. Powerful influences began to 


work for the restoration of Dr. Axham’s name to the 
register of the national doctor’s union. It was ruled that if 
he were legitimatized by his “local” his name would be re- 
registered. The royal college of physicians of Edinburg 
d finally took this action, and it began to look as though Dr. 
Axham, by this time eighty-six years of age, would find his 
official justification for having put humanity before profes- 
h sional orthodoxy. But before the slow process could be 
completed, nature stepped in, and Dr. Axham, still tech- 
nically an outcast, died. Thus does science have its creeds 
even as does religion, and medical men their union even as 
t, do wage-earners. Perhaps dogma is more a matter of tem- 
perament than of cult. 





it 

“ Is American Diplomacy Becoming 

a Bureaucratically Professional ? 

e AN THE DIPLOMACY of a state be expert and at 
0 the same time democratic? Can such a country as ours 
.- find men to carry on its foreign affairs who are trained 
e specifically for that task, and yet are responsive to public 
a opinion? The question is becoming of increasing impor- 
is tance. When the Rogers law went into effect two years ago, 
- its passage was approved by The Christian Century. Nor 
is do we now wish to withdraw that approval. By taking the 
t- service of our department of state so largely out of the 
1- realm of opportunist politics, and making it possible for 
id “career” men to advance to positions of real power in our 
yr diplomatic service, it seems reasonable to believe that in- 
€ creased aptitude in this most difficult department will result. 
x) But it is already becoming clear that such a policy has its 
1- dangers. ‘The Foreign Policy association has given clear 
i- In its information service it says: 


| expression to this. 
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“These makers of the future American foreign policy will 
tend, in the nature of the case, to be unresponsive to public 
opinion. Owing their appointments to their own conspic- 
uous ability as determined in competitive examination, and 
being removable only for misbehavior, they will be little 
disposed to heed popular criticism. With highly specialized 
training and experience, and spending a considerable portion 
of their time abroad, they will tend to proceed unaware of 
the larger considerations in American foreign policy which 
transcend technical problems and which need to be seen in 
the perspective of great statesmanship rather than of tactful 
and informed diplomacy. In short, according to some stu- 
dents of international affairs, unless we are perpetually alert 
and inquisitive, the conduct of American foreign relations 
may become the prerogative of a skilled and urbane bureau- 
cracy, disposed to discount the ability of the public, which 
lacks detailed knowledge, to judge of international ques- 
tions. Eternal popular vigilance is the price which a nation 
must pay if it desires to keep informed concerning its for- 
eign affairs.” 


Dr. Cadman Touches an 
Exposed Nerve 


ELDOM has there been a better illustration of the fury 

which a Christian minister can arouse when he touches 
a live nerve of the war system than the storm which burst 
about the head of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Dr. Cadman has 
never been an extremist in his position on war. He is presi- 
dent of the federal council of churches, which has taken 
only a fairly strong position in opposition to war and ex- 
pressed its approval of certain agencies of international 
organization. He has served on the board of various com- 
mittees and organizations which have the promotion of in- 
ternational goodwill as their object. With such respectable 
associations, Dr. Cadman would have gone to his grave 
without attracting any real attention from the war machine. 
But when, in his Brooklyn address, Dr. Cadman named 
specifically one actual method upon which the war system 
in this country depends for the perpetuation of its power— 
namely, the use of the schools as drill-halls—and condemned 
that method, he drew lightning. His experience indicates the 
fate that any conspicuous Christian leader may expect the 
moment he challenges the war system in any of its actual 
manifestations. There is a whole field of theoretical discus- 
sion in which a man may say about what he pleases and 
without danger, but the minute he ventures into the fields 
where the system is now working trouble is sure to follow. 
Perhaps Dr. Cadman did not know that before he spoke. 
But the passion of his words and the cogency of his thought 
as given in the daily press and confirmed last week by Dr. 
Lynch in these pages, made upor. many of us the impres- 
sion that a great and masterful leader of the cause against 
war had appeared. Courage rose in a million hearts at the 
spectacle of the president of the federal council of churches 
taking an actually perilous stand in defiance of the war 
system. It looked as if Dr. Cadman had deliberately set 
his feet in the path of immortality in which all the prophets 
have walked. 
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Words That Stultify 
Peace Purposes 


UT LATER it began te appear that Dr. Cadman had, 

perhaps, not fully counted the cost of his valor. His 
brave opposition to the war department one week faded away 
by the next week. According to the newspaper accounts he 
was only too anxious to explain away his position as being 
merely that of opposition to “teaching war to kids.” More 
disappointing than this was the statement, quoted by the 
New York Times and the Chicago Tribune, in which Dr. 
Cadman argued that war was a “melancholy necessity.” 
Dr. Cadman is back in favor with the war department again, 
but if any two words could be coined which will more com- 
pletely stultify the peace hopes of mankind it would be hard 
to find them. If war is a melancholy necessity, then let us 
without further ado acknowledge that he who was crucified 
by a platoon of Roman soldiers outside a city wall was the 
most deluded of mortals, and that the whole movement for 
world peace is a foolish dream. No question of non-resistant 
pacificism enters here. So long as war is regarded as a 
necessity, whether melancholy——as in the eyes of Dr. Cad- 
man—or glorious—as in the eves of Lord Birkenhead— 
the attempt to establish world peace is thwarted before it 
starts. In saying this we do not minimize the difficulty of 
the position in which Dr. Cadman found himself. To be 
maligned as a “pacifist,” in view of his known rejection of 
the pacifist position, and in further view of his place at 
the head of the federal council, naturally released an im- 
pulse to set himself right with the conventional public. It 
is not to blame him that we write, but simply to give ex- 
pression to the disappointment of those who saw him thrust 
his knightly arm into the jaws of the war system, and then 
with apologies limply withdraw it. It would bring comfort 
to a million hearts if Dr. Cadman would issue a statement 
declaring that the newspapers had misrepresented him. 


The [eel-Print of the 
Conqueror 


AY WHAT YOU WILL, it is the man of iron and 
‘JF blood who has left his mark deepest on the minds of 
most mortals. Curious confirmation of this is to be found 
in the results of a test recently made of a hundred college 
students. The test, in full, is reported in the special section 
of the New Republic for April 14. Here, in the midst of a 
stimulating discussion of the remaking of the American col- 
lege, is to be found this gauge as to what present college 
students actually know. The students examined represented 
the four college years, about one-third being in either third 
or fourth year studies. The first half of the test consisted 
in asking the student to indicate actual recognition of the 
names of great persons, that is, to tell the approximate cen- 
tury in which the person had lived, his nationality, and the 
line of activity in which he had achieved eminence. Of the 
29 names thus advanced, only one was familiar to all these 
students. That one was Napoleon! Next in rank stood 
Michael Angelo, known by 95 per cent, and from that point 
the percentage of recognition dwindled down until Plato 
and Spinoza drew but 5 per cent of correct answers, Con- 
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fucius and Solon but 4 per cent, Nobel and Jenner but 2 per 
cent, and Lee de Forest but 1 per cent. Everybody knows 
the conqueror ; only five in a hundred know Plato! 


What is Disturbing the 


Presbyterians? 


ROBABLY the Presbyterian church is the most demo- 
p cratic of all our American denominations. In its pos- 

session of an effective and facile technique for reach- 
ing down to the last church and the last member and se- 
curing a wide induction of the popular will; in its system 
of focusing this popular will by progressive stages through 
presbytery, synod and general assembly ; and in the absence 
at the top of its organization of any powerful personage or 
college of ecclesiarchs whose authority tends to overawe the 
popular will and thus to hamper its natural expression, or 
who by abuse of authority may defeat the popular will—in 
these elements of real democracy the Presbyterian church 
presents a system of church government which more nearly 
rests upon the consent of the governed than does any other 
of our denominational systems. 

There are a good many illusions that pass for democracy 
in American society. Particularly is this true in religious 
circles. Baptists and Disciples, for example, imagine that 
they rank very high in democratic virtue. Resting their 
claim on the theoretical absolutism of the local church, they 
grandly boast of the absence of any “ecclesiastical” machin- 
ery whatever. Indeed the big bogey which continually 
haunts their councils is described by the word “ecclesiasti- 
cism.” Leadership has to walk very gingerly in order to 
avoid raising that bogey. But these absolutely independ- 
ent local churches do have to do some things together. They 
have great missionary and benevolent and social tasks which 
cannot be accomplished save by a common organization. So 
they create a general convention which meets annually. The- 
oretically, every Baptist church may send its proper quota 
of delegates to this convention. As a matter of practice a 
very small number of churches do so. The convention tends 
to take on the theological color of the region in which it is 
held, for the churches within convenient reach of the con- 
vention will be more adequately represented than those far- 
ther away. As it turns out, there are some two or three 
thousand delegates at the usual northern Baptist convention. 
The convention functions for the whole denomination. But 
this is not democracy ; it is the dictatorship of a minority. 

In the case of the Disciples, it is even less democratic. 
Their convention is composed of such individual communi- 
cants of Disciples churches as have the desire and the car- 
fare to get them to the place of meeting. Often it happens 
that out of 4,000 or so “delegates” fully 1,000 live in the city 
where the convention is held. Decisions are taken by mass 
voting. When it is suggested that some representative prin- 
ciple should be applied in these gatherings a protest is al- 
ways made in the name of democracy. Disciples and Bap- 
tists are under the illusion that this sort of organization is 
a virtue to be cherished, if not to be boasted of. 
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The Congregationalists, with a sounder instinct for or- 
ganic democracy, make the best of their situation by super 
imposing an orderly structure upon their congregationalism. 
It works fairly well, but more on account of the intelligence 
and self-restraint of the membership than on account of the 
nature of the mechanism. Methodism and Episcopalianism 

y be said to function as democratically as Presbyterian- 
ism in that they do possess a technique for evoking an ex- 
pression of popular opinion and registering it. But it will 
hardly be disputed that the functioning of bishops and dis- 
trict superintendents tends, in some degree, to hamper the 
spontaneous expression and execution of the will of the 
rank and file. Disciples and Baptists—and other bodies like 
them—tend to anarchy and the rule of the big man, the big 
newspaper or the big spellbinder. Methodists and Episco- 
palians—and other bodies like them—tend to paternalism 
or bureaucracy. Presbyterianism approaches more nearly the 
ideal of democracy, which is that of a living organism, re- 
sponsive to the will of its last member, and whose last mem- 
ber is in free control of a technique through which his will 
may be freely and effectually registered. 

Perhaps this will be thought a long way around to get to 
the point of saying that the disturbance in the Presbyterian 
church at this moment is chiefly characterized by the strain 
which the theological controversy has put upon its demo- 
cratic system. The Presbyterian church is faced with the 
question whether or not it shall continue as a really demo- 
cratic church or fall under the control of the undemocratic 
psychology which obtains in the more easily exploited de- 
nominations like the Baptists and Disciples. 

It is necessary for us to look back to the general assembly 
of last May, held in Columbus, Ohio, in order to make this 
interpretation clear. The theological storm center was 
shifted at that time from the head of Dr. Fosdick, whose 
ministry in the pulpit of First Presbyterian church, New 
York, had been terminated, to the New York presbytery 
whose action in passing for ordination two young men who 
were unable to affirm a positive belief in the virgin birth was 
alleged by the fundamentalists to be in violation of the law 
of the church. The doctrine of the virgin birth is one of the 
“five points of fundamentalism” declared by the Indiana- 
polis general assembly of 1923 to be an essential article of 
the confession of faith, the other four points being the in- 
errancy of scripture, substitutionary atonement, bodily res- 
urrection, and the biblical miracles. The New York synod 
had refused to sustain a complaint brought by fundamen- 
talists against the New York presbytery for its action in or- 
daining the young men. In the view of the majority in New 
York that should have ended the matter, as the synod con- 
curred in their claim that, under the constitution of the 
church, the presbytery alone has the right to pass on the 
qualifications of ministerial candidates. 

But the fundamentalist minority in the presbytery carried 
the case to the general assembly, where it was referred in 
due course to the judicial commission of that body. This 


commission brought in a report declaring that the assembly 
has the ultimate control in all matters of ordination, and 
that it is necessary for candidates for the Presbyterian min- 
istry to avow not only their acceptance of the Westminster 
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confession “as containing” the system of doctrine taught in 
the scriptures, but also a “clear and positive” belief in the 
five points declared by the 1923 assembly to be essential ar- 
ticles in the confession. With the large delegation from 
New York presbytery prohibited from voting on a question 
concerning their own presbytery, the assembly, closely di- 
vided in its total voting strength between fundamentalists 
and liberals, upheld the decision of the judicial committee by 
a considerable majority. The case was therefore remanded 
to the synod of New York with the command that it take 
“appropriate action in conformity with the decision herein 
rendered.” Immediately, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, leader 
of the New York presbytery, submitted a statement of pro- 
test against the action of the assembly in these words: 


The sixteen commissioners of the presbytery of New York, 
on behalf of the said presbytery, respectfully declare that the 
presbytery of New York will stand firmly upon the constitu 
tion of the church, reaffirmed in the reunions of 1870 and 1906, 
which forbids the assembly to change or add to the conditions 
for entrance. 


There the matter has hung for a year. The denomination 
has been restive and uncomfortable with the possibility of 
another of those schisms which have marked the course of 
Presbyterianism’s long history. But there has been an ad- 
mirable exercise of self-control and patience on the part of 
the liberals and the great body of conservatives, as dis- 
tinguished from the extreme fundamentalists. This spirit 
of calmness has derived from the fact that, before adjourn- 
ment of the Columbus assembly, the moderator, Dr. Erd- 
man, asked for the appointment of a “peace committee” of 
fifteen to study the effect of the judicial decision of 1925 and 
to report its recommendations to the assembly of 1926. This 
committee includes outstanding representatives of the vari- 
ous schools of thought. It has had several meetings, the 
proceedings of which have been faithfully withheld from 
the public, but it is expected that the assembly to convene 
in Baltimore on May 25 will receive from this committee 
some recommendation which will at least postpone decisive 
action if it does not provide a permanent basis of reconcilia- 
tion. 

So much for the surface facts of the case. Where now 
does the strain on the democratic system of Presbyterianism 
come in? Manifestly, at the point where the general assem- 
bly arrogates to itself the right to change and add to the 
conditions of entrance into the Presbyterian ministry. There 
is no precedent for such assumption of authority. Not only 
is there no precedent, but the constitution of the church, 
adopted nearly two centuries ago, guarantees liberty of inter- 
pretation on the part of the ministry and eldership in regard 
to the articles of the creed. The act adopted in the United 
States in 1729 began by pledging American Presbyterianism 
to “admit to fellowship in sacred ordinances all such as we 
have grounds to believe Christ will at last admit to the king- 
dom of heaven.” It went on to describe its Westminster 
confession “as being in all the essential and necessary ar- 
ticles, good forms of sound words and systems of Christian 
doctrine,” and specifically excepted the ministry from sub- 
scription save to “the essential and necessary articles of said 
confession.” 
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Then, to make this matter clear beyond dispute, the adopt- 
ing act of 1729 specifically named the synods or presbyteries 
as the bodies which should decide whether the articles of 
the confession to which candidates were not ready to sub- 
scribe were or were not “essential and necessary.” This 
section, as one church historian has remarked, “is the pivot 
of the history of the American Presbyterian church,” and 
as such should be pondered: 


In case any minister of this synod, or any candidate for the 
ministry, shall have any scruple with respect to any article or 
articles of said confession or catechisms, he shall at the time of 
his making said declaration declare his sentiments to the pres- 
bytery or synod, who shall, notwithstanding, admit him to the 
exercise of the ministry within our bounds and to ministerial 
communion, if the synod or presbytery shall judge such scruple 
or mistake to be only about articles not essential and necessary 
in doctrine, worship, or government. But if the synod or 
presbytery shall judge such ministers or candidates erroneous 
in essential and necessary articles of faith, the synod or pres- 
bytery shall declare them incapable of communion with them. 


This is the Presbyterian constitution, and has been such 
since 1729. Furthermore, this constitution can be altered 
in only one way, by a proposal for change formally sub- 
mitted to all the presbyteries—there are now 299 of them— 
and formally approved by two-thirds of these bodies. When 
the general assembly of 1925, therefore, undertook to tell a 
synod and presbytery how it should have proceeded in a 
matter so explicitly placed in the care of that synod and 
presbytery, the Presbyterian constitutionalists affirm that 
the assembly was exceeding its constitutional rights, and 
must be so doing until two-thirds of the presbyteries have 
voted to enlarge its powers. 

It is a good thing to remember the history of Presbyte- 
rianism in this country in the light of this constitutional 
basis and the issue again springing out of it. There have 
been two major splits in the church on doctrinal issues, one 
in 1745 and one in 1837. Both came over the question as to 
the degree of conformity to the Westminster confession to 
be required of ministers and elders. In both cases, as it hap- 
pened, the conservatives centered about Philadelphia and 
the liberals about New York. In both cases after years of 
division there was reunion, each side recognizing the or- 
thodoxy of the other, so that, after the break was healed, the 
position of the liberals was established. 

Even more impressive is the precedent established as re- 
cently as 1903, when the reunion with the Cumberland 
Presbyterians took place. It is the contention of the modern 
fundamentalists that, while the constitution cannot be al- 
tered except by approval of two-thirds of the presbyteries, 
they are not, in having the general assembly adopt by its 
vote what are “essential doctrines,” altering the constitution 
but are merely “interpreting” it. On the right to indulge 
in this sort of interpretation their whole case hinges. But 
it is only twenty-two years since the church clearly repu- 
diated this construction. [or at the time when the Cumber- 
land church was considering reunion, the Cumberlanders, 
being liberals and perhaps apprehensive of the very issue 
that has now arisen, caused the larger church to send down 
to its presbyteries for formal adoption a statement of inter- 
pretation of the constitutional requirements for entrance 
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into the ministry. This statement of interpretation was ap- 
proved by the necessary two-thirds of the presbyteries, and 
is now included in the book of discipline of the church as 
the declaratory statement of 1903. If it was admitted, as a 
contingency of action in 1903, that an interpretation of the 
constitution required the same approval by presbyteries that 
a change in that document required, how can it be main- 
tained, twenty-two years later, that this safeguard has been 
destroyed, and that the meaning of the constitution is now 
at the mercy of a casual majority in a casual political assem- 
blage ? 

This then is precisely the point where a sound Presbyte- 
rian instinct senses the danger of losing its democratic 
heritage. For a general assembly of nearly 1,000 commis- 
sioners, sitting for ten days, with a crush of practical busi- 
ness and ecclesiastical affairs upon its docket, to be invested 
with final authority to determine the standards of orthodoxy 
for the church’s ministry is to abandon organic democracy 
in favor of the crowd psychology characteristic of such de- 
nominations as Baptists and Disciples. The issue in Pres- 
byterianism is not now fundamentalism versus liberalism; 
it is democracy versus the flightiness and partisanship and 
vacillation of mob rule. If, say the constitutionalists, the 
general assembly desires to have the standards of orthodoxy 
modified to include the five points of fundamentalism, let 
its action to that effect be sent down to the 299 presbyteries 
in the regular way for ratification. 

The question now wrenching the denomination concerns 
the extent to which the presbyteries are to be asked to sur- 
render their constitutional guarantees to the keeping of the 
general assembly. To the hundreds of Presbyterian preach- 
ers and elders who stand appalled at the decision rendered 
at Columbus, it is not a question of doctrine that is primarily 
at stake at all, but a question of democracy: whether a fun- 
damental right of the democratic will, guaranteed by the 
church’s constitution, shall be usurped by a politically chosen 
body having a life restricted to but ten days. For, say the 
defenders of the church’s constitution, if this casual and 
ephemeral body is to have the right to modify the standards 
of the church, then Presbyterianism is at the mercy of the 
big man, the big newspaper and the big spellbinder almost 
as much as are those denominations which proudly reject 
the principles of democracy. 


The Observer 


Dr. Merrill and the Fundamentalists 
1): FOSDICK is in Europe, Dr. Coffin has been in 


Europe, and consequently the fundamentalists have 

been free for some months to devote themselves to 
Ur, Merrill. They have pestered him from every side all 
winter but Dr. Merrill has gone on his way rejoicing in his 
work of preaching the gospel in his great church on Fifth 
avenue, New York, and rendering service wherever he has 
been called. Perhaps his indifference to the excited brethren 
and his ignoring their attacks goaded them into frenzy. 
Anyhow, on March 25 there appeared in the Presbyterian 
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and Herald and Presbyter of Philadelphia, an editorial 
entitled “Dr. Merrill on the Kingdom of God,” which boldly 
and frankly declared that there is but one step left for Dr. 
Merrill and that is “atheism.” 

For effrontery and misrepresentation the editorial sur- 
passes anything I have ever seen in a Christian journal. 
One paragraph from it is particularly vicious, the paragraph 
that has at last stirred Dr. Merrill to action. It reads: 
“Credit must be given to Dr. Merrill for his frankness. He 
declares himself with all boldness. There is no difficulty in 
understanding what he means. We have followed his course 
since we were both young men, and it has been marked with 
an increasing departure from the scriptural and evangelical 
faith. He began with a denial of the integrity and reliability 
of the scriptures, and he keeps that up in his latest publica- 
tions. He moved on to the denial of the deity of Christ and 
the substitutionary character of his atonement, and declares 
in his article on “The Evolutionist at the Cross,’ that the 
death of Jesus was like the death of any other good man, 
and hence there is no resurrection from the dead. There is 
but one final and last step left for him, and that is atheism 
or the denial of the existence of God. In his sermon Dr. 
Merrill is not an atheist, but he certainly is ina position that 
looks very slippery.” In another paragraph the editorial 
accuses Dr. Merrill of saying that unbelief today is charac- 
terized by a far-going intellectual honesty. 

Upon the appearance of this editorial Dr. Merrill could 
not contain himself any longer. He presented to the New 
York presbytery an eloquent letter containing an indignant 
denial of these accusations, saying that they were so grave 
and so slanderous in their unfounded imputations that he 
considered it his duty as a member of the presbytery to lay 
the facts before his brethren, with the request that the pres- 
bytery refer his statement to the general assembly’s commis- 
sion of fifteen, which has been done. 

The accusations against Dr. Merrill are based upon two 
articles, one published some time ago with the title “An 
Evolutionist at Calvary,” and the other a sermon recently 
published in Christian Work and entitled “Can I Believe in 
God.” In answering the three specific accusations Dr. Mer- 
rill plainly shows that he has not only been misrepresented 
but his language has been twisted to convey meanings he 
never held and to give impressions opposite to those the 
readers of his original words would get. Thus Dr. Merrill 
shows that instead of remotely suggesting that the death of 
Jesus was like that of any other good man, what he plainly 
said was that the life and death of Jesus must not be taken 
as isolated facts in history, where they might mean the same 
as the life and death of any other man of God, but that they 
must be taken as setting forth in one ideal and perfect set- 
ting the essential meaning of the whole life of God and 
man in the world. 

As to the resurrection, Dr. Merrill says that the state- 
ment that he does not believe in the resurrection is a false- 
hood, adding: “It is hard to see how it can be other than 
a deliberate falsehood.” He says, “I believe in the reality 
of the resurrection of Jesus, and of the resurrection of those 
who trust in him with all my heart and soul, and have never 
in a single word expressed any doubt in it, much less dis- 
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belief.” As to the statement imputed to Dr. Merrill to the 
effect that the unbelief of today is “characterized by a far- 
going intellectual honesty,” what he really said was, “The 
modern mind, at its best, is characterized by a far-going 
intellectual honesty.” This is probably true and at least 
praiseworthy. 

On the main accusation that “he does not believe that 
Christ is God,” Dr. Merrill is so emphatic that we give his 
own words: “No quotations are given, nothing on which to 
base this serious charge. I can therefore only say that it is 
utterly false. I do believe, with all my soul, that Christ is 
God; God manifest in the flesh, God incarnate. My diffi- 
culty is to find language strong enough to express my utter 
faith in Jesus Christ as the supreme and authoritative rev- 
elation of God. Without reservation of any sort, I call him 
‘My Lord and my God.’ Anyone who says that I do not 
believe that Christ is God says what is not true, and denies 
the clear testimony of my sermons and published writings.” 

It its issue of April 22 The Presbyterian takes up Dr. 
Merrill’s letter but refuses to retract its accusations or to 
admit any misrepresentations. Instead it turns to Dr. Mer- 
rill’s voluminous writings and picks out sentences here and 
there which might seem to substantiate the paper’s conten- 
tions. Unfortunately for the fundamentalists, their champ- 
ion has given their whole case away by printing parallel 
columns, one containing specific answers to questions con- 
cerning doctrines that were asked him by letter some years 
ago, and the other column containing Dr. Merrill’s utterance 
on the same doctrines in a recent issue of “World's Work.” 
The Presbyterian’s idea in printing these utterances side by 
side was that they were contradictory. Instead of that it 
becomes evident at once that there is no contradiction what- 
ever but only enlargement. As a matter of fact a glance 
immediately shows that Dr. Merrill believes all the funda- 
mentalist believes about God and Christ but much more. 

Here is the whole trouble with the fundamentalist. He 
cannot believe anything except the isolated fact or instance 
in history, while the modernist believes the fact in history 
but also sees its eternal significance, sees it as a continual 
process, sees it as a fundamental law of the spiritual uni- 
verse. The fundamentalist cannot even understand this 
language and thinks that when one expresses an act as an 
instance of an eternal law he denies the act itself. In reality 
he affirms it and affirms much more. 

Thus, following Dr. Merrill’s parallel, the fundamentalist 
affirms the inspiration of the scriptures and stops there. 
The modernist affirms the inspiration of the scriptures and 
also affirms that God continues to speak to his people 
through inspired men. The fundamentalist affirms the divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ. The modernist affirms this, but also 
affirms that it is an eternal sonship manifesting the potential 
divinity of all who become one with Jesus and live in him, 
become “Christed” to use Horace Bushnell’s word. The 
fundamentalist says Christ died for our sins. The modern- 
ist affirms this, but, to quote Dr. Merrill’s words, also af- 
firms that “the atonement on Calvary is the supreme 
expression of the cosmic law that life advances through the 
sacrifice of the fittest and best.” Thus both believe in the 
atonement, but the fundamentalist confines it to an act on 
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Calvary, while the modernist insists that Christ is per- 
petually dying for the sins of the world and that atonement 
is an eternal law of the spiritual world. The fundamen- 
talist asserts the resurrection as an incident in history. The 
modernist also believes in the fact of Christ’s resurrection, 
but believes that it is the manifestation of the eternal law 
that all who become one with Christ shall rise with him, or 
to quote Dr. Merrill, “The resurrection of Christ is the seal 
of the unquenchable hope of immortality in the human 
heart.” The fundamentalist lays great stress on the second 
coming of Christ. The modernist believes Christ is always 
coming—is here now. To sum it all up: The fundamental- 
ist believes the new testament is simply a record of isolated 
facts, the modernist believes it is a record of facts which are 
also manifestations of what God is always and forever 
doing. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


It Was Done for Us 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
T= LITTLE SISTER of the daughter of the daugh- 


ter of Keturah played with me and romped with me 
till she was tired, and if I also was tired I did not 
say so. And then we sat down in the chair of which she 
saith, Grandpa, this is a Comfortable Chair, and a Quiet 
One. And her little red-gold head rested on my shoulder. 

And she did not ask me to tell her a story, but she said: 

Grandpa, Shall I tell you about Jesus? 

And I said, Yes, my dear, tell me about Jesus. 

And she said, He was a little baby, and then He was a 
little boy, and then He was a man that made things with a 
Saw and a Hammer. And then He saw so many people 
that were sick, and that were lonely, and that were naughty. 
He went to them, and helped them to be well and to be good. 
Do you know that story, Grandpa? 

And I said, Yes, my dear. 
knowest it. 

And she said, You tell people about it, don’t you, Grand- 
pa? 

And I said, Yes, my little girl, I do that very thing. 

And she said, Grandpa, you can tell them, and tell every- 
body, that He did it for us. 

And I said, Thou dear little preacher, thou hast touched 
with thy soft little finger the very spot of weakness in much 
of what men call Preaching. For they who preach indeed 
know the story of Jesus, yea and of the Prophets, and of the 
Father God, and they tell it to men indeed as it happened, 
but they tell it as of the long ago, and men know not as they 
should know that these things were done For Us. 

And she was rather bewildered than enlightened by this 
Discourse, but she said again, Yes, Grandpa, and you can 
tell them all that He did it For Us. 

Now if I were in any doubt about this thing men call 
Religion, I should strengthen my faith as did the heroic 
Saint Paul by reminding myself what God hath done even 
for Heathen Folk, and I should find, even as he found new 
ground for faith even in their crudest feelings after God, 
if haply they may feel after Him and find Him who is not 


I know it, and I am glad thou 
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far from every one of them. But while I have seen Heathen 
Folk, as did Saint Paul, I have Grandchildren and he had 
none. And I know how natural it is for Little Children to 
be Religious. Yea, though they be also at times Willful and 
Stubborn with the traits they have inherited from us, yet 
for them, and for us at our best, Reverence, and Aspiration 


and Worship and Love of Goodness are as Meat and Drink 


and as Natural as Life. 

But this I say unto all men who know the Goodness of 
God, and the Travail of the Centuries, and the Heritage of 
Humanity through the long suffering ages, and how the 
ends of the earth are come upon us, who be too often Friv- 
olous, and Smug, and Complacent : 

Speak not to men of these things as matters of Ancient 
History. It was all For Us. Dost thou know the Story of 
Him who came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and who went about doing Good? Tell it. Yea, and thou 
mayest tell everybody that He did it For Us. 


VERSE 


Travail 


LANT in the spring a single grain of cereal ; 
In the autumn, harvest ten thousand seeds. 
Let this go on until, within the Four Seas, 
There remains not one uncultivated field— 
Even then would farmers stand in danger of starving. 
At high noon they are at their hoeing, 
Their sweat moistening the earth. 
How little he who holds the full bowl knows 
From what bitterness of heart each grain is come! 
Nien I Cuunc 
Translated by Li-An-Che and Stella Fisher Burgess 


Prospect 


AR will not always be. 
A time will surely come 
When men will pause and say: 
“In this, the fair today 
Our minds can scarce believe 
That our forefathers strove 
As very beasts, in blood— 
Contemned the way of love! 
The world took up the sword 
And bathed the land in gore; 
At one fell, fateful word 
Our nation grimly swore 
To give its gold, its life, 
In never ceasing strife 
To slay its haughty foe !— 
But that was long ago.” 


And other men will say: 
“Yes, twas a bloody tale— 
More ghastly none can know— 
But that was long ago.” 
Tomas Curtis CLARK. 
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China’s Anti-Christian Temper 


By Harry F. Ward 


HE LEADERS of Christianity in China recognize 


@ that the anti-Christian movement is no temporary 


emotional outbreak. Its roots go too deep and far into 
modern life for it to be lightly disregarded. A section of the 
missionary world, true to form, is sounding wild alarms; 
but the real leaders,-both Chinese and foreign, are carefully 
studying the movement and its causes, trying to discover at 
what points Christianity needs to change its methods or 
itself in order to provide an effective answer to this chal- 
lenge. They welcome this attack as a real test of their reli- 
gion, which will contribute to its development. 

Obviously the answer to the anti-Christian movement can- 
not be formulated in China alone. Part of its challenge 
concerns missionary methods and policies, for which the 
final responsibility lies on this side of the water. Another 
part concerns the relation of Christianity to imperialism, 
capitalism and militarism—and this is a world-wide situa- 
tion. The rest of it concerns the nature of the Christian 
religion and its goal. Is it predominantly theological, eccle- 
siastical or ethical? This question again, along with the 
underlying issue as to whether science has made religion un- 
necessary, is engaging the attention of very much more of 
the earth than China and is to be worked out on a universal 
scale. Therefore missionary leaders in China are saying, 
“What we want from home now is not improvement in the 
mechanics of missionary enterprise but help in restating its 
objectives in the light of this new challenge.” At the same 
time, the leaders of Chinese Christianity are proceeding to 
make their contribution to the definition of the nature of 
the religion of Jesus. 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS, NEEDED 


Because the challenge of anti-Christianity and of anti- 
religion elsewhere, to which it is related, lies mainly in the 
field of ethics, it is clear at the outset that any effective 
answer will have to be couched in deeds more than in words. 
The issue compels a laboratory test for both sides. The 
appeal is to science and it must be settled by the scientific 
method. Even the misrepresentations and distortions of the 
anti-Christian propaganda had better be left to the inevitable 
defeat which such tactics invite. An objective statement of 
facts, a clear and non-disputatious putting of the attitude of 
Christians is the most that can helpfully be done with words. 
It is not the untruth but the element of truth in this attack 
on our religion that finally matters; and the only effective 
answer is the development of a type of Christianity that is 
manifestly doing its utmost to develop the ethics of Jesus 
in the actual situations of modern life. 

Theological words in particular are fruitless in China. 
The attack on the character of Jesus can be met only by 
once again turning the Word into flesh, and the belated 
entrance into China of the old attack on the historicity of 
Jesus can be disregarded, for the Chinese mind does ‘not 
think in those terms. “We simply cannot get interested in 
the discussion of miracles or the virgin birth,” said one of 


the inner circle of Chinese Christian leaders. Yet educated 
young China, like the same section of young America, de- 
mands that Christianity be intellectually respectable. In a 
conversation with two Chinese college professors, one Chris- 
tian and the other not, they said, “Much of the Christianity 
we hear in China is medieval; we do not recognize it as 
what we heard in churches in the United States.” Then 
came the more significant matter. “Why aren’t the mis- 
sionaries as eager to convert some of their own countrymen 
in China as they are to convert the Chinese?” And the mat- 
ter was made concrete by citation of unchristian and in- 
human treatment of Chinese by foreigners. Since May 30, 
1925, in Shanghai, the question as to where missionaries 
stand in human relationships has become far more important 
than the issue as to where they stand theologically, except 
in so far as any connection can be established between the 
two. The anti-Christian movement is not so much a meas- 
ure of the intellectual inadequacy of “old-time religion” as 
it is a test of the ethical vitality and spiritual power of 
“up-to-date Christianity.” 


UNITED FRONT IM POSSIBLE 


Because of this double cleavage in the Christian forces at 
home and in the orient, it is quite futile to talk about a 
united front on the part of Christians to face this new chal- 
lenge in the orient. Mechanical unity of organization, with 
no change of purpose, spirit or tactics, would only increase 
and strengthen the anti-Christian movement. A united front 
that is formal and not spiritual is a united weakness. It 
becomes increasingly dishonest and develops decay. The 
concessions that have been made both at home and in China 
to aggressive fundamentalists have strained the consciences 
of some administrators. In the end, both the concessions 
and the strain will turn out to have been useless. To repeat 
them in the more vital realm of the meaning of the gospel 
in relation to China’s demand for freedom and justice, 
would be the type of blunder that is criminal. In the final 
outcome, the Chinese will settle the matter. The belligerent, 
harsh, cocksure type of missionary will either be sent home 
or reduced to impotence. 

Something should be learned from the case of that 
Chinese industrialist of Shanghai whose welfare work was 
proclaimed from many a platform as one of the triumphs of 
Christian influence. He has now returned to Confucianism, 
and his writings, both defending that religion and attacking 
Christianity, reveal the fact that he never sensed either the 
religion or the ethics of Jesus, that he acquired only some 
theological doctrines and some good works. If he had ever 
faced the real demand of Jesus for spiritual and economic 
reconstruction, rejection might have come sooner, but at 
least the issue would have been real and clear. 

The most futile of all futile words, in reply to the anti- 
Christians, is the talk so current in certain missionary circles 
about Russian money. As with all gossip, there is a residue 
of fact beneath it, but if it were all true, to complain or 
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object is not only ridiculous but is giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy. It is both a cheap evasion of the issue and a 
confession of weakness. For the first time the modern mis- 
sionary movement meets an equally enthusiastic, well-organ- 
ized and financed counter-propaganda. Is its answer to be 
a whine? The third international has as much right to 
pursue its atheistic propaganda in the Chinese student world 
as any other mission board of contrary persuasion. We 
forget that our missionary efforts seem to communists as 
menacing to the future of the race as their gospel of anti- 
religion does to us. Such indignant eloquence over their 
blasphemy as occasionally emerges from missionary quar- 
ters is therefore wastefully irrelevant.* 


THE EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE 


What answer is Christianity prepared to make to the anti- 
Christian movement in the educational field? Several of the 
largest and best missionary educational institutions in China, 
particularly the union colleges and universities, have already 
nullified a part of the attack. The charges of cultural dom- 
ination, of denationalization of students by ignoring Chinese 
language and literature, by preventing participation in pa- 
triotic movements, are not true so far as they are concerned. 
How long will it take to bring the others up to this stand- 
ard? If it were not so tragic, it would be deliciously humor- 
ous to hear denunciation of communism, bolshevism and 
anarchism in China for situations confessedly arising out of 
administrative, For instance: A 
student revolt against compulsory study of the kings of 
Israel is allowed to become an anti-Christian event! 


educational blunders. 


But how many of those colleges and universities in which 
there is interpretation of culture and sharing of control have 
yet settled the question of compulsory attendance upon reli- 
gious instruction and worship? How can they settle it until 
Christianity at home makes up its mind concerning the rela- 
tion between education and religion? The transfer of de- 
nominational colleges into something else not yet deter- 
mined, has been going on in this country for purposes of 
revenue with no real facing of the underlying problem. Nor 
has the religious education movement yet worked it out. 
What makes education religious? Is education destroyed as 
soon as the religious motive and end come in? The situa- 
tion in China is clearly only a reflection of that which exists 
at home. Do we go out there to give them education, or 
religion, or both? Is the purpose of the Christian college 
or university in China to give the best education there is, as 
our boast sometimes proclaims, and is this the sufficient 
justification for its inclusion in the missionary program? Or 
is the education, after all, like so much of our newer church 
welfare activity at home, a bait for church membership, a 


*Note: Since writing the above I have received word which ex- 
plains why the announced anti-Christian demonstration for Christmas 
week did not develop seriously in Canton, and perhaps elsewhere. 
Borodin, the Soviet adviser in Canton, was consulted about it. He 
replied that it was bad tactics to divide the nationalist movement 
on the religious issue, pointing out that many Christians were good 
nationalists. He urged religious tolerance, and that anti-Christians 
should hold their meetings within doors, not creating or inviting dis- 
turbance. Consequently, an order was issued by the government 


forbidding demonstrations. 
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free lunch attachment to something vaguely called religious 
or spiritual and supposed to be more valuable? If the pur- 
pose of missions is to give the best education and not to 
make education a means to something else, then it faces a 
judgment in British dominions in the orient for having con- 
formed to standards that many of its teachers know to be 
obsolete, in order to get money grants and jobs for its 
eraduates. 


TESTED BY NON-CHRISTIANS 


In China missionary education meets its final test at the 
hands of non-Christian Chinese who have been trained in 
the best educational theory and the latest educational meth- 
ods in this country. They are familiar with the basic ques- 
tion, not yet settled, as to what is the nature of education. 
Is it a process of development or the imposition of a system 
of knowledge, the impartation of a body of learning? Is it 
indoctrination or the unfolding of capacity? This basic dis- 
cussion and the trend toward the mutual process in educa- 
tion as a preparation for mutual living, is behind the objec- 
tion of the younger Chinese intellectuals to any attempt to 
make converts of immature youth, as it is also back of the 
prohibition of religious instruction of youth in Russia. For- 
tunately many of the leaders of missionary education in 
China have had the same background of educational theory 
and method, and by collaboration with non-Christian Chinese 
may work out a pragmatic answer to this serious question, 
even before Christianity at home has made up its mind. 

At this point the educational aspect of the anti-Christian 
attack merges into the issue of imperialism and the relation 
of Christianity to it. A section of the missionary contingent 
has disarmed their adversaries at this point by renouncing, 
so far as they can, the protection of their government and 
denouncing the toleration clauses that give them their special 
protection. Speaking of this action, Karakhan, the soviet 
ambassador at Peking, an anti-religionist communist, said to 
me, “Those missionaries understood that in its nature the 
gospel of Christ could not possibly be put into China by 
gunboats and bayonets.” Apparently most mission boards 
are following the lead of their advanced field workers; but 
will they, before it is too late, definitely inform their govern- 
ments that they will not claim or use the protection of the 
treaties? Will they register their property and schools 
under Chinese law—as at least two American business cor- 
porations have already done? 


THE ISSUE OF IMPERIALISM 


The issue goes further. It concerns not only the prac- 
tical connection of missions with western imperialism, both 
diplomatic and economic, it is also the question of whether 
the missionary mind and urge is not itself a product or at 
least a kindred expression of the same forces that thrust 
the white man on his appropriating way around the earth? 
Is the missionary motive also imperialistic? What does it 
mean to conquer the earth for Christ? A Chinese student 
of the anti-Christian movement has recently asserted that it 
is not the nature of Christianity but the manner of its 
presentation that arouses opposition in China. 

There is a collateral question here, What makes Moham- 
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medanism and Christianity different from Buddhism and 
Confucianism and Hinduism in this particular? Or Roman 
and protestant Christianity different from Greek? Is it in 
the blood or the faith? William Adams Brown has dis- 
tinguished between democratic and imperial churches. In 


e": after the Shanghai shooting, there was manifested a 


ilar difference between missionaries. Some revealed the 
imperialistic and some the democratic mind. Some were 
domineering and some mutual in their approach to the situa- 
tion. Some called others “pro-Chinese” and even “traitors 
to the white race ;” not for blindly defending China but for 
standing for justice, for transcending the lesser loyalty to 
nation and race in favor of the greater loyalty to humanity 
and God. Here, clearly, does the sword of Jesus divide men. 
The underlying motivation of missions has gone through 
three stages—to save the heathen from hell, to confer bene- 
fits upon the undeveloped, to share capacity and experience 
in a mutual discovery of life. The latter is increasingly the 
viewpoint of the younger generation, in China and at home. 
This attitude holds tremendous possibilities for the future 
relations of the races and religions everywhere in the world. 
It cuts the root of the Chinese anti-Christian movement, 
which is antipathy to the aggressiveness of the white man. 
Whether it will at the same time destroy the motivation and 
virility of missions, is not a matter for argument but for 
experimental test. 
There remains that part of the challenge of the anti- 
Christian movement which is not indigenous to China but is 
vorld-wide—the relation of Christianity to capitalism—and 
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to that section of the attack our religion is least ready to 
make any answer. In large measure it is both supported by 
and supporting this form of economic organization which is 
pressing so hard upon such a large section of the human 
race. But Christianity cannot go on serving both God and 
mammon any more than it could continue allegiance to both 
God and caesar. At it stood once to choose between opposi- 
tion to the Roman empire or its official protection and sanc- 
tion, so now it stands with the same choice in the matter of 
the kingdom of gold, and knows not yet its mind. Even its 
official social service commissions refuse so far to face this 
issue. The few preachers who reject the moral philosophy 
of capitalism and back their judgment with an analysis of 
its practical results are lonely, conscientious objectors. Yet 
behind them are the massed toilers of the earth now slowly 
waking to consciousness, even in the orient, and challenging 
Christianity to decide whether it is the official religion of the 
capitalistic, democratic state with its economic imperialism, 
or is to be a continued unfolding of the human soul and an 
on-going discovery of God, both to be realized in and 
through an economic fellowship which will increasingly pro- 
vide equal opportunity of development for every child born 
into the world. Unless and until Christianity makes up its 
mind to discover and work at any cost an economic method 
which will express and develop the religion of Jesus, it 
will have to give ground to an anti-religious or irreligious 
propaganda which proclaims the equality of all human 
beings in their need and right of development, and labors to 
realize that principle. 


Our Protestant Philanthropy 


By George B. Mangold 


faces a most difficult situation. The problem in this 
country is very different from that facing Catholics 

and Jews. From the beginning Catholic doctrine empha- 
sized service, and, as a consequence, there has grown up a 
net-work of Catholic philanthropies. These are designed to 
meet practically every type of need. There are hospitals, 
children’s homes, settlements, Americanization centers, old 
folks’ homes, relief societies, friendly visitors—both men 
and women, organizations dealing with morals, recreation, 
and similar problems, and recently developments in the field 
of improving economic conditions. These philanthropies 
deal largely with Catholic individuals and families but their 
scope is much larger and in many ways the entire commu- 
nity is benefited thereby. Catholic philanthropy is not sep- 
arated from church and church life, but has become an 
integral part. It is an expression of the church at work 
and radiates the benevolence of religious impulse and desire. 
In a similar way the Jewish people have constructed a 
wonderful set of philanthropic organizations. They have 
gone further than have the Catholics, since in many cities 
their social agencies are organized under a general super- 
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visory council. They have also established financial feder- 
ation and are thereby reducing the cost and effort of money- 
raising. But the effort is in behalf of Jewish philanthropy 
—not general or non-sectarian philanthropy. It is an ex- 
pression of the hopes and the ideals of a religion. Again 
we have a concrete expression of religion at work. The 
beneficiary of this net-work of philanthropy must feel that 
the aid he receives is inspired by something more than mere 
human interest. 


HISTORIC BACKGROUND 


Protestant philanthropy had a late start. In the early 
days of the reformation, protestantism inclined to put the 
burden of philanthropy on the state. In fact, protestant 
doctrine worked consistently to separate the church from 
the state. With the growing recognition by the organized 


community or the public that it must serve the needs of the 
poor, the handicapped and the distressed, public systems 
of philanthropy gradually developed. These systems, how- 
ever, have not proved universally effective nor have they 
been complete. Private philanthropy, which had existed in 
a small way, was thereupon forced to enlarge its program 
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of service. Protestantism, which had practically relinquished 
philanthropy to the state, did not entirely recover this field 
of service, although it has made significant gains. It is in 
the field of non-sectarian philanthropy that the great 
practical strides have been made, while protestant social 
work, as such, has not succeeded in keeping pace. We are 
not to assume that the various protestant denominations are 
not spending enormous sums in the field of philanthropy, but 
the service which they render usually follows certain defi- 
nite lines of activity and these limitations on their work 
have vitally affected the place of protestant philanthropy 
in a community. The development of our non-sectarian 
agencies has left the philanthropic work of protestantism in 
a riot of confusion and these agencies are constantly press- 
ing forward, partly at the expense of protestant philan- 
thropies, and partly in opposition to them. The outstand- 
ing forms of philanthropy then may be thought of as non- 
sectarian, Catholic and Jewish. 


CARING FOR PROTESTANTS 


As a matter of fact, so-called non-sectarian philanthropies 
are largely protestant in their organization and personnel. 
The men and women on the boards of these social agencies 
are largely drawn from the ranks of protestantism, al- 
though the boards usually include some representation from 
the Catholics and the Jews. This plan of operation insures 
the community-wide character of these organizations even 
though in most cases families or individuals of either Cath- 
olic or Jewish persuasion are handled through the agencies 
of these groups. As a consequence, non-sectarian agencies 
serve the protestant group and those not affiliated with any 
denomination—that is, the unchurched. Most of the un- 
churched, however, have a protestant background and pro- 
testantism owes an obligation to them. It is well known 
that in a city which has a Jewish relief society, a Catholic 
relief and aid organization and a so-called associated or 
united charities, non-denominational in character and pur- 
porting to serve all without distinction of race or creed, 
that this “associated charities” does not actually handle 
many Catholic or Jewish cases. As a matter of fact, when 
such cases are discovered they are usually referred at once 
to the denominational agency to which they naturally be- 
long. These facts apply to case-working agencies and not 
to the societies engaged in group or educational work. 

It must be clear that the gap between the distinctively 
protestant, and the non-sectarian, organizations which serve 
protestants principally, is so wide that the comparatively 
identical origin of these agencies is hardly evident. Yet 
both represent the beneficence of protestantism and its 
desire to improve mankind’s condition. The welling forth 
of benevolent impulses and desires for which religion is 
responsible must find a natural outlet, nor must these forces 
be wasted. Religious inspiration should be transformed as 
directly as possible, and not by roundabout methods, into the 
practice of brotherhood. These two varieties of organiza- 
zations should both afford abundant opportunity for the 
practical expression of religion. They should both be so 
related to the church that no artificial restraints will prevent 
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the utmost cooperation. The world would be much better 
off and antagonism to religion of all kinds greatly allayed 
if a definite plan of coordination were made between the 
organized forces of protestantism on one hand and the non- 
sectarian agencies on the other. A still greater gain would 
be achieved if ultimately each of the three religions m 
tioned could in some orderly manner express themselv 
through a common organization. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS 


In many cities the philanthropies have come together and 
formed a community chest. One money-raising campaign 
is expected to suffice for the entire group of federated 
agencies. Chests have been able to function more success- 
fully where the religious issue has not existed. It has been 
difficult to combine protestant, Catholic, Jewish and non- 
sectarian philanthropies into one grand concern and raise 
money for all of the agencies. There is consequently a 
tendency to bring together the so-called non-sectarian 
agencies—the agencies that practically express the spirit of 
protestantism at work but which do not connect themselves 
with specific protestant denominations. As a result, the 
avowedly protestant philanthropies become separated from 
the non-sectarian and the latter grow at the expense of the 
former. Meanwhile Catholic and Jewish philanthropies re- 
tain their coherence and strength, while the protestant 
agencies with no definitely worked-out machinery for their 


maintenance, tend to modify their program so as to become 


eligible to membership in a community chest. 

Unless its relations to the philanthropy which it has so 
definitely inspired and which it so largely finances can be 
made closer, protestantism must appear to the community 
as socially a barren movement since so much of the fruit of 
its service is not counted in its name. Whether a commu- 
nity chest exists or not, protestant philanthropy cannot af- 
ford to lose its identity and its integrity. In fact, it must 
increasingly provide practical opportunities for church men 
and women to realize their desire to serve by providing 
natural and easy means of gratifying that desire and with- 
out separating such service from other forms of church 
service to such an extent that the inspiration which 
prompted it will be overlooked. The community chest 
movement, if it promotes non-sectarian philanthropy at the 
expense of protestant philanthropy, becomes a serious men- 
ace. If, on the other hand, it wisely determines to meet 
the inevitable aspirations of the growing protestant group 
consciousness it strengthens the social force of religion-at- 
work in a way that must necessarily accelerate our social 
progress. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR GOOD OR EVIL 


It behooves all protestant leaders to follow the extensions 
of the community chest movement with the greatest concern. 
Will it be carried away by the specious philosophy that a 
pan-sectarian organization of all non-Catholic and non- 
Jewish philanthropies is desirable or will it recognize the 
legitimate aims of our protestant religious forces? The 
possibilities for good or for evil that reside in the chest 
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movement have not yet been clearly defined. In fact, few 
er have realized or at least have given expression to their 
~d hopes and fears. Certain it is that the dynamic power of a 
xe religion that has been of such tremendous service to the 
n- world will crush any interference with the gradual realiza- 
ld tion of a militant protestantism that expresses its faith, 


whether labelled modernism or fundamentalism, in brother- 
hood and service. 
THE VOLUNTEER 


Modern philanthropy increasingly recognizes the im- 
portance of the volunteer. As efforts are being made to 


ud improve social conditions it is becoming clearly apparent 
o that little can be done without the support of public opinion. 
" That opinion cannot be gained unless a considerable number 
- , of citizens possess a practical knowledge of the conditions 
* to be remedied. As a consequence, the volunteer must be 

brought in direct contact with conditions and situations. 
a He learns by means of the spoken and written word, but he 
i learns best by seeing and hearing directly. It is only by 
of increasing the number of contacts of our best-minded people 
i. with the concrete problems of society that we can hope for 
nat their solution. Social service agencies often despise volun- 
mat teers and will not use them in their work. There is justi- 
™ fication in this attitude, since the volunteer makes many 
a mistakes and does many foolish things. Nevertheless he is 
nt the key to the problem. Unfortunately social agencies fre- 


quently lack the patience to train volunteers and thereby to 


ee & educate the community. They rely on the ordinary ineffec- 


n ‘ , : 
@ tive methods of education. Better numerous mistakes by 
- volunteers and eventually an aggressive and informed group 


“4 . of citizens than technical success with given cases of need 
ty and no intelligent support for the social improvement 
of needed to prevent misery and subnormal conditions of 
ag living. 
f- Much good is at this time being accomplished through 
- volunteer service. Catholic men are working valiantly 
mt through the St. Vincent de Paul society. Jewish Big 
ag Brothers have been organized in various cities and women 
h- of these denominations find means of working through 
ch organizations that have been developed. The friendly visi- 
ch tors connected with an associated charities and the Big 
- Brothers or Big Sisters belonging to a special organization 
“ are theoretically pan-sectarian; in practice they are largely 
va protestant. It could not be otherwise with Catholic and 
- Jewish philanthropy organized as thoroughly as it is. An 
ap excellent example of the possibilities of the volunteer is 
md furnished by the tremendous success attained by the mil- 
‘al lions who performed volunteer service during the war. 
MAINSPRINGS OF SERVICE 
To the community it seems as though the volunteers 
connected with a non-sectarian agency received their in- 
” spiration from non-religious sources. In an occasional in- 
” stance such may indeed be the case; nevertheless the world 
' has not yet entered that utopian age when the obligation 
=i @ e to serve and to ennoble humanity is accepted as a mere 
a sociological duty and will impel the average citizen to action. 


At present and for a long time to come the mainsprings of 
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service are the outcome of an idealism based on religion. 
Many active workers do not know or may not feel that this 
influence has motivated them, but one has only to compare 
the obligation of service held in western countries to that 
found elsewhere to become convinced. If this is not the 
case then religion is abortive and social service mechanical 
and materialistic. 

A serious problem consists in the attitude of many prot- 
estant leaders themselves. Suppose we consider the daily 
routine of some of the outstanding workers in philanthropy 
and civic service. In their desire to serve the community 
they have found it necessary to lessen their church activities. 
Pastors often express regrets when they find some of their 
valued church members engaged in public rather than in 
religious service, and complaints are frequently made that 
many social workers do not regularly attend church. Un- 
fortunately many a community-serving worker must prac- 
tically sever his connection with a church in order to become 
of the greatest value to the community. It is a sorry com- 
mentary to note that religious sanction either is not afforded 
him or is given most grudgingly. The church, instead of 
bidding him God-speed in his plans and program, hinders 
and handicaps him. Not until protestantism can help and 
stimulate such men and women, encourage them in their 
activities and give them reinforcements, can we make the 
community realize the full potency of protestantism as a 
social force. Service must become the natural output of 
religion and not an extraneous development to be cut off 
from the church. Too many protestant clergymen are still 
thinking in terms of the smaller rather than the larger unit. 
Their ideal is the individual congregation, not the improve- 
ment of the community. So long as they are held back by 
these narrow limitations it will be impossible to bring the 
benevolent impulses of protestant people to bear on the 
community in the most effective ways. 


DENOMINATIONALISM NOT WANTED 


The author does not want our fine non-sectarian or pan- 
sectarian agencies to be denominationalized. He recognizes 
the background out of which they have grown. He realizes 
that it would be infinitely stupid to have certain agencies 
which, although their services may be directed almost exclu- 
sively toward protestant people, come under the direct and 
immediate control of some protestant body. These agencies 
have developed high standards of work; they are manned 
by trained social workers ; they have business-like methods, 
and they have other qualities for service some of which 
would be lost if this change occurred. The writer merely 
wishes to emphasize the necessity of making whatever 
actually is protestant philanthropy in respect to inspiration 
count for something more than philanthropy. Those who 
laud the efforts of pan-sectarian philanthropy, and also 
claim that it achieves the goal of uniting the various re- 
ligious elements into one compact body for the improve- 
ment of society, do not adequately recognize the actual 
shortcomings of such plans. Certainly they have but little 
knowledge of social psychology and clearly they have not 
analyzed the practical situation. Heterogeneous groups can- 
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not work together successfully and amicably in the long 
run unless each group has achieved substantial homogeneity 
and can cooperate with the others on a mutually acceptable 
basis. A pan-sectarian philanthropy must eventually adjust 
its program to the aspirations and hopes of protestant 
leadership. 

There are a number of significant movements already on 
foot to solve the problem. The board of religious organi- 
zations in St. Louis makes it possible for protestant and 
Jewish women to serve the community cooperatively with- 
out separating social service from obligations to the church. 
Social service is merely one expression of the service en- 
joined on all church members. The church federations of 
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many cities have begun to focus the force of religion on 
particular social service problems without pigeon-holing 
that service in such a way that its source remains obscure. 
The world knows who is responsible. The world knows 
that churches and church people are responsible for this or 
that reform or improvement. We are, therefore, moving 
forward, but the gait is very slow. Why our protes 
leadership has not been more progressive in capitalizin 
service and making it add to the potency of religion, it is 
difficult to comprehend. Faith is knewn by its works and 
if the works were fully appreciated what a tremendous 
power that faith would have! But there must be radical re- 
adjustments before appreciation can come. 


Filipinos Pray for Liberty 


By D. M 


T IS REALLY surprising how little of the actual facts 
| and conditions in my country ever get in print or come 

to the attention of the American public, because of the 
control of powerful capitalistic interests that believe they 
would be jeopardized if the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
were known. As further proof of this claim, very littleif any- 
thing at all, has been said in the press of this country about 
the latest significant gesture of the Filipino people in their 
determined struggle for freedom, that of “mobilizing spirit- 
ual resources in order to win political liberties.” The 
Christian Century is endeavoring to work for the Christian 
solution of all problems, including Philippine-American re- 
lations, and I am confident that it will help in informing the 
American public of the truth and acquainting them with the 
latest step taken by the Philippines—that of having a na- 
tional prayer day, on Washington's birthday, February 22, 
on which the Filipino people as a whole, throughout every 
barrio, town, and province of the nation, prayed to the 
Father of all mankind and Author of all liberties that 
“America might fulfill her sacred pledge of giving freedom 
to the Philippines.” 


THE NATIONAL PRAYER 


Reports from the Philippines indicate that on this national 
prayer day, all religious sects and denominations, protes- 
tants, Aglipayanos and Roman Catholics participated, as 
well as all classes, students, laborers, professionals, and offi- 
cials. All the protestant denominations joined in a union 
prayer service at the botanical gardens ; all the Roman Cath- 
olics held a public mass and prayer service at the Luneta; 
and the Aglipayanos, the third religious sect, which is a 
nationalistic reformation of the Catholic church, also held 
their services at their cathedral. Although the national 
prayer was written by a protestant layman, Dean Jorge Bo- 
cobo of the college of law of the University of the Philip- 
pines, the same common prayer was used by all the churches, 
religious and social institutions, and schools and colleges 
that took part in the celebration. 


. Ambrosio 


The following is the national prayer of the Philippines as 
actually used on Washington’s birthday in almost every re- 
gious gathering of the archipelago: 


“Almighty God, Father of all nations, Fountain of all 
strength and mercy, we thy people come unto thee in this 
hour of danger and distress. Hide not thy face from this na- 
ton, we beseech thee. Do thou pour out thy holy comfort 
upon our afflicted souls. We are a weak people, but thou 
art our Refuge and our Deliverer. 
there is no end. 


“We entreat thee, O most gracious Father, stay thou the 
hand that would smite our liberties. Send forth thy Spirit 
unto our rulers across the sea and so touch their hearts and 
quicken their sense of justice that they may in honor keep 
their plighted word to us. Let not the covetous designs of a 
few interests prevail in the councils of the sovereign nation 
nor sway its noble purposes toward our country. 


“We pray thee, O Lord, grant us grace to forgive those who 
seek to destroy our freedom. 


“We thank thee, O heavenly Father, that we can thus pray 
to thee. We thank thee that thou hast inspired us with a re- 
newed spirit of national unity. Do thou bless and sanctify 
our aspirations as a people. Guide us in our endeavors for 
our emancipation, to the end that our every thought and deed 
may be acceptable in thy sight. And to thee be all honor and 
glory forever and ever. Amen.” 

Since 1916 when America granted almost complete auton- 
omy to the Philippine Islands, the Filipino people have rap- 
idly progressed not only in matters of government, but also 
in education, commerce and industry, and in all other phases 
of national activity. They had pinned their hope in the 
pledge of the American people through their representatives 
in congress “to recognize the independence of the Philippines 
as soon as a stable government can be established therein.” 
Governor Harrison and President Wilson declared several 
times that a stable government has already been established 
in the Philippines, and the condition having been fulfilled, 
America should now redeem her pledge to the Filipino 


people. 


The Filipino people had faith in America and stood with @ 


her and helped her during the war. Later by peaceful and 
constitutional measures, they demanded the fulfillment of 
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America’s pledge, by sending over several Philippine inde- 
pendence missions, also through their representatives in 
congress. Though America long delayed the fulfillment 
of her promise, the Filipino people still kept faith, and were 
assured by President Harding “that no backward step shall 
ever be made.” 

& REVOLT REJECTED 


Great therefore was the surprise of the Filipino people 
when dispatches from Washington during the present ad- 
ministration revealed that not only were some congressmen 
urging that America go back on her word, but were also 

proposing measures for the strengthening of the powers 
of the governor general and withdrawing some of the politi- 
cal liberties that have been granted the Filipino people and 
which they are now performing with great success. What 
were the Philippines to do in the light of such circum- 
stances? In similar situations in history, subject nations 
have revolted as in the case of the American nation, or 
resorted to the national boycott as in the case of India. But 
the Philippines adopted neither one of these, neither by 
force nor by non-violent methods of coercion, but by the 
mobilization of spiritual resources, by an appeal to the heart 
of Christian America, by addressing herself tb that greater, 
absolute Power, in whose hands is the destiny of all nations. 
It is probably the first time in history that a subject nation 
~ ever used such a means of winning its freedom. 
rt It is a sign of great faith inspiring national faith. In these 
days of materialistic civilization, in which the progress of a 
& nation is measured by its wealth, and powers are determined 
by the size of armies and navies, it surely is a great act of 


ee, "=. 


it faith for a nation to appeal to that invisible cosmic Force, 
- which seemed to have been ruled out of the world by science 
nl and industry. Whether the Filipino people are justified in 
”n appealing to that Father and Author of liberties instead of 


resorting to arms, whether anything shall come from the 
prayers and aspirations of the 12,000,000 Filipinos to him 
who they believe can move men’s hearts and shape the des- 


“4 tinies of the world, only the future can show. Nations that 
fy have placed greater faith in cannons and battleships will 
4 laugh at them; countries that worship nothing but the al- 
d mighty dollar and kneel only before the altar of force, will 
ignore the Filipino people and will turn a deaf ear to their 
n- pleadings. Suffice it that the Filipino people have turned 
D- and appealed to God, and God who never forsook small and 
0 oppressed nations will not fail them in their hour ef need. 
: A WEAK PEOPLE 
Bs This national act of devotion was held under the auspices 
25 of the national supreme council, composed of the leaders of 
‘1 all political parties in the islands, and financially supported 
al | by all classes of people, both private citizens and officials. 
d ‘ The suggestion came from one of the members, who said, 
d, “We are a weak people and powerless against the United 


10 States. But we are a Christian people, supposed to be the 

only Christian nation in Asia. The United States is a Chris- 
h & eS tian nation. If we lose our heads and become angry, the 
id American people will not listen or sympathize with us. But 
rf if we pray, if all of us pray as with one voice, perhaps we 
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can touch the big heart of America. Anyway, let us pray. 
God, the Father of all mankind, will not forsake us. Let 
us appeal to him.” 

The American officials seem to have indicated part of 
their answer. No sooner had the national prayers been con- 
cluded on Washington’s birthday than the tramp of march- 
ing men was heard. There followed immediately a demon- 
stration of America’s military strength by a review of Amer- 
ican troops, even including the Philippine constabulary. 

“Is this America’s answer to our prayer?” the Filipino 
people asked. The associated press dispatch called it a coin- 
cidence as it was in honor of General MacRae, but the 
New York Herald calls it a “tactful arrangement.” Mean- 
while, pressure is still being brought to bear upon the Phil- 
ippine legislature to change the land laws of the Philippines, 
limiting ownership of land tracts by corporations to 2,500 
acres, in order that American capital might be invested in 
the islands for the growing of rubber. Ownership of great 
land tracts for rubber production will necessarily require 
great security and may later prove so powerful as to dictate 
permanent retention of the Philippines under American 
sovereignty. President Coolidge has appointed a commis- 
sioner to investigate Philippine conditions, “as a friendly 
gesture to the administration of General Wood,” and ap- 
parently to inquire into the educational, industrial, and polit- 
ical progress of the islands, but really “to look for openings 
whereby American capital might go into the islands” for 
economic exploitation. 


INDEPENDENCE OR EXPLOITATION 


Again the Filipino leaders have shown excellent judg- 
ment in their facing of their economic problem. They 
realize that America needs rubber. The Filipino people 
desire to help America “to break the British rubber mo- 
nopoly.” But much as they desire to do that, the Filipino 
people refuse to open their lands for economic exploitation, 
which will deprive the people of their land and will reduce 
them from independent landowners to servile tenants and 
serfs of absent and unsympathetic foreigners, as is now 
the case in Porto Rico, Cuba, and formerly in Mexico. It 
has also been found that most of the rubber produced in the 
world comes from small farm units. The Filipino leaders 
assure America that she will have the rubber that she needs, 
but it will not be by the granting of big land tracts to a few 
capitalists, who will be the only ones benefited. The Fili- 
pino farmers will be encouraged and helped by the Philip- 
pine government and the national supreme council and thus 
preserve for themselves the land and the blessings granted 
them by God. 

With this combination of spiritual faith and economic 
foresight and wisdom, the Filipino people await the solution 
of their case, which they have placed in the hands of Al- 
mighty God, and presented before the American nation 
through their representatives. They believe that the tactful 
arrangement of answering the prayers of the Filipinos by 
the review of armed troops is not the real answer of the 
great bulk of Christian America. 

What will Christian America answer ? 
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not work together successfully and amicably in the long 
run unless each group has achieved substantial homogeneity 
and can cooperate with the others on a mutually acceptable 
basis. A pan-sectarian philanthropy must eventually adjust 
its program to the aspirations and hopes of protestant 
leadership. 

There are a number of significant movements already on 
foot to solve the problem. The board of religious organi- 
zations in St. Louis makes it possible for protestant and 
Jewish women to serve the community cooperatively with- 
out separating social service from obligations to the church. 
Social service is merely one expression of the service en- 
joined on all church members. The church federations of 
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many cities have begun to focus the force of religion on 
particular social service problems without pigeon-holing 
that service in such a way that its source remains obscure. 
The world knows who is responsible. The world knows 
that churches and church people are responsible for this or 
that reform or improvement. We are, therefore, moving 
forward, but the gait is very slow. Why our protes 
leadership has not been more progressive in capitalizin, 
service and making it add to the potency of religion, it is 
difficult to comprehend. Faith is knewn by its works and 
if the works were fully appreciated what a tremendous 
power that faith would have! But there must be radical re- 
adjustments before appreciation can come. 


Filipinos Pray tor Liberty 


By D. M 


T IS REALLY surprising how little of the actual facts 
| and conditions in my country ever get in print or come 

to the attention of the American public, because of the 
control of powerful capitalistic interests that believe they 
would be jeopardized if the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
were known. As further proof of this claim, very littleif any- 
thing at all, has been said in the press of this country about 
the latest significant gesture of the Filipino people in their 
determined struggle for freedom, that of “mobilizing spirit- 
ual resources in order to win political liberties.” The 
Christian Century is endeavoring to work for the Christian 
solution of all problems, including Philippine-American re- 
lations, and I am confident that it will help in informing the 
American public of the truth and acquainting them with the 
latest step taken by the Philippines—that of having a na- 
tional prayer day, on Washington’s birthday, February 22, 
on which the Filipino people as a whole, throughout every 
barrio, town, and province of the nation, prayed to the 
Father of all mankind and Author of all liberties that 
“America might fulfill her sacred pledge of giving freedom 
to the Philippines.” 

THE NATIONAL PRAYER 


Reports from the Philippines indicate that on this national 
prayer day, all religious sects and denominations, protes- 
tants, Aglipayanos and Roman Catholics participated, as 
well as all classes, students, laborers, professionals, and offi- 
cials. All the protestant denominations joined in a union 
prayer service at the botanical gardens ; all the Roman Cath- 
olics held a public mass and prayer service at the Luneta; 
and the Aglipayanos, the third religious sect, which is a 
nationalistic reformation of the Catholic church, also held 
their services at their cathedral. Although the national 
prayer was written by a protestant layman, Dean Jorge Bo- 
cobo of the college of law of the University of the Philip- 
pines, the same common prayer was used by all the churches, 
religious and social institutions, and schools and colleges 
that took part in the celebration. 


. Ambrosio 


The following is the national prayer of the Philippines as 
actually used on Washington’s birthday in almost every re- 
gious gathering of the archipelago: 


“Almighty God, Father of all nations, Fountain of all 
strength and mercy, we thy people come unto thee in this 
hour of danger and distress. Hide not thy face from this na- 
ton, we beseech thee. Do thou pour out thy holy comfort 
upon our afflicted souls. We are a weak people, but thou 
art our Refuge and our Deliverer. 
there is no end. 


“We entreat thee, O most gracious Father, stay thou the 
hand that would smite our liberties. Send forth thy Spirit 
unto our rulers across the sea and so touch their hearts and 
quicken their sense of justice that they may in honor keep 
their plighted word to us. Let not the covetous designs of a 
few interests prevail in the councils of the sovereign nation 
nor sway its noble purposes toward our country. 


“We pray thee, O Lord, grant us grace to forgive those who 
seek to destroy our freedom. 


“We thank thee, O heavenly Father, that we can thus pray 
to thee. We thank thee that thou hast inspired us with a re- 
newed spirit of national unity. Do thou bless and sanctify 
our aspirations as a people. Guide us in our endeavors for 
our emancipation, to the end that our every thought and deed 
may be acceptable in thy sight. And to thee be all honor and 
glory forever and ever. Amen.” 

Since 1916 when America granted almost complete auton- 
omy to the Philippine Islands, the Filipino people have rap- 
idly progressed not only in matters of government, but also 
in education, commerce and industry, and in all other phases 
of national activity. They had pinned their hope in the 
pledge of the American people through their representatives 
in congress “to recognize the independence of the Philippines 
as soon as a stable government can be established therein.” 
Governor Harrison and President Wilson declared several 
times that a stable government has already been established 
in the Philippines, and the condition having been fulfilled, 
America should now redeem her pledge to the Filipino 


people. 


The Filipino people had faith in America and stood with @ 


her and helped her during the war. Later by peaceful and 
constitutional measures, they demanded the fulfillment of 


Of thy loving ae 
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America’s pledge, by sending over several Philippine inde- 
pendence missions, also through their representatives in 
congress. Though America long delayed the - fulfillment 
of her promise, the Filipino people still kept faith, and were 
assured by President Harding “that no backward step shall 
ever be made.” 

REVOLT REJECTED 


Great therefore was the surprise of the Filipino people 
when dispatches from Washington during the present ad- 
ministration revealed that not only were some congressmen 
urging that America go back on her word, but were also 
proposing measures for the strengthening of the powers 
of the governor general and withdrawing some of the politi- 
cal liberties that have been granted the Filipino people and 
which they are now performing with great success. What 
were the Philippines to do in the light of such circum- 
stances? In similar situations in history, subject nations 
have revolted as in the case of the American nation, or 
resorted to the national boycott as in the case of India. But 
the Philippines adopted neither one of these, neither by 
force nor by non-violent methods of coercion, but by the 
mobilization of spiritual resources, by an appeal to the heart 
of Christian America, by addressing herself to that greater, 
absolute Power, in whose hands is the destiny of all nations. 
It is probably the first time in history that a subject nation 
ever used such a means of winning its freedom. 

It is a sign of great faith inspiring national faith. In these 
days of materialistic civilization, in which the progress of a 
nation is measured by its wealth, and powers are determined 
by the size of armies and navies, it surely is a great act of 
faith for a nation to appeal to that invisible cosmic Force, 
which seemed to have been ruled out of the world by science 
and industry. Whether the Filipino people are justified in 
appealing to that Father and Author of liberties instead of 
resorting to arms, whether anything shall come from the 
prayers and aspirations of the 12,000,000 Filipinos to him 
who they believe can move men’s hearts and shape the des- 
tinies of the world, only the future can show. Nations that 
have placed greater faith in cannons and battleships will 
laugh at them; countries that worship nothing but the al- 
mighty dollar and kneel only before the altar of force, will 
ignore the Filipino people and will turn a deaf ear to their 
pleadings. Suffice it that the Filipino people have turned 
and appealed to God, and God who never forsook small and 
oppressed nations will not fail them in their hour ef need. 


A WEAK PEOPLE 


This national act of devotion was held under the auspices 
of the national supreme council, composed of the leaders of 
all political parties in the islands, and financially supported 
by all classes of people, both private citizens and officials. 
The suggestion came from one of the members, who said, 
“We are a weak people and powerless against the United 
States. But we are a Christian people, supposed to be the 
only Christian nation in Asia. The United States is a Chris- 
tian nation. If we lose our heads and become angry, the 
American people will not listen or sympathize with us. But 
if we pray, if all of us pray as with one voice, perhaps we 
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can touch the big heart of America. Anyway, let us pray. 
God, the Father of all mankind, will not forsake us. Let 
us appeal to him.” 

The American officials seem to have indicated part of 
their answer. No sooner had the national prayers been con- 
cluded on Washington’s birthday than the tramp of march- 
ing men was heard. There followed immediately a demon- 
stration of America’s military strength by a review of Amer- 
ican troops, even including the Philippine constabulary. 

“Is this America’s answer to our prayer?” the Filipino 
people asked. The associated press dispatch called it a coin- 
cidence as it was in honor of General MacRae, but the 
New York Herald calls it a “tactful arrangement.” Mean- 
while, pressure is still being brought to bear upon the Phil- 
ippine legislature to change the land laws of the Philippines, 
limiting ownership of land tracts by corporations to 2,500 
acres, in order that American capital might be invested in 
the islands for the growing of rubber. Ownership of great 
land tracts for rubber production will necessarily require 
great security and may later prove so powerful as to dictate 
permanent retention of the Philippines under American 
sovereignty. President Coolidge has appointed a commis- 
sioner to investigate Philippine conditions, “as a friendly 
gesture to the administration of General Wood,” and ap- 
parently to inquire into the educational, industrial, and polit- 
ical progress of the islands, but really “to look for openings 
whereby American capital might go into the islands” for 
economic exploitation. 


INDEPENDENCE OR EXPLOITATION 


Again the Filipino leaders have shown excellent judg- 
ment in their facing of their economic problem. They 
realize that America needs rubber. The Filipino people 
desire to help America “to break the British rubber mo- 
nopoly.” But much as they desire to do that, the Filipino 
people refuse to open their lands for economic exploitation, 
which will deprive the people of their land and will reduce 
them from independent landowners to servile tenants and 
serfs of absent and unsympathetic foreigners, as is now 
the case in Porto Rico, Cuba, and formerly in Mexico. It 
has also been found that most of the rubber produced in the 
world comes from small farm units. The Filipino leaders 
assure America that she will have the rubber that she needs, 
but it will not be by the granting of big land tracts to a few 
capitalists, who will be the only ones benefited. The Fili- 
pino farmers will be encouraged and helped by the Philip- 
pine government and the national supreme council and thus 
preserve for themselves the land and the blessings granted 
them by God. 

With this combination of spiritual faith and economic 
foresight and wisdom, the Filipino people await the solution 
of their case, which they have placed in the hands of Al- 
mighty God, and presented before the American nation 
through their representatives. They believe that the tactful 
arrangement of answering the prayers of the Filipinos by 
the review of armed troops is not the real answer of the 
great bulk of Christian America. 

What will Christian America answer? 








British Table Talk 


London, April 20. 
HE CENTENARY of Holy Trinity church, Brighton, is 
to be celebrated next week. The present incumbent, Dr. 
R. J. Campbell, is in deep sympathy with the great tradi- 
tions of this church; and especially with the ministry of F. W. 


Robertson, whose brief but immortal work as a Christian 

preacher was done in that church. A hall to be 
Robertson of named the Robertson Hall is to be built in mem- 
Brighton ory of that ministry. At the celebration six 


bishops are to take part, and due honor is to be 
paid to one who in his lifetime received little recognition from 
the “pillars” in the church, and was a very lonely man. He was 
thirty-seven years of age when he died in 1853; his sermons were 
recovered after his death from the notes taken by a member of 
his church. They have made his fame. If there are poets’ poets, 
there are preachers’ preachers, and among them Robertson has 
a secure place. He was happy, too, in his biographer, Stopford 
Brooke, who not only entered deeply into the spirit of Robert- 
son, but was able to give his interpretation in his own clean 
and beautiful language. So it has come to pass that this man 
has won for himself an enduring fame of which he knew nothing. 
His own ambition had always been to be a soldier; in the 
Christian ministry he showed himself a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, never shrinking from any hardship, and giving implicit 
loyalty to his good captain Christ. “Would to God I were not 
a mere pepper-cruet to give a relish to the palate of the Brigh- 
tonians,” so he wrote in his lifetime. Now, 73 years after his 
death, the church in which he ministered will recall with grati- 
tude the man who has gained for himself the title “Robertson of 
Brighton.” . . These celebrations carry my thoughts back to 
the year 1903 when the fiftieth anniversary of Robertson's death 
was celebrated in Brighton, where I was living at the time. No 
small part in those celebrations was taken by a gifted young 
Congregational minister, whose church was only a short distance 
from Holy Trinity church. It was given to this minister, the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell to speak, as he did most worthily, for the 
free churches of the town. Now after a long interval, another 
celebration is taking place, and the same R. J. Campbell, now 
Doctor Campbell, is the vicar of Holy Trinity. 
* * « 

Nearing the Decisive 
Hour 

The coal subsidy ends with the close of April. At the moment 
in which I am writing the prime minister is arranging for the 
resumption of negotiations between the Miners’ association, 
that is, the owners, and the Miners’ union, that is, the miners 
themselves. Much confidence is felt in Mr. Baldwin. The chief 
difficulty at the moment is a serious one; the owners wish wage- 
arrangements to be made locally, the men stand out for national 
arrangements. The suggestion has been made that there should 
be a datum line fixed nationally, and that in the districts where 
there are different conditions, there should be power to make 
variations within set limits—these limits again to be decided 
nationally. It seems a small difference. But this is what is 
involved: The men suspect that the masters, while nominally as- 
senting to the proposals for the reorganization of the industry, 
are really seeking to reduce wages, by means of dividing the 
miners one from another; “divide and rule” was the old adage. 
The men suspect the owners of some such maneuver. The 
masters suspect the men; they think that a small minority of 
them, small indeed but powerful, are engineering an industrial 
struggle for political ends; they suspect that still more of them 
are more concerned to keep up wages than to increase output. 
The general public suspect that both owners and men would not 
be sorry to raid the public purse for more subsidies. It is a 


clash of suspicions, none of which are more than partially just. 
Some of the responsible leaders of labor see how much depends 
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upon a wise and sober handling of the present situation. Mr. 
Thomas wisely told his friends in Monmouth not to encourage 
the feeling that war was inevitable. But on the other hand Mr. 
A. J. Cook cries out, “This is a war to the death,” and threatens 
international action. How far this is a serious risk, no one =@ 
clearly know, but the analogy of the past does not encourage the 
hope—or the fear—that German or French miners will run great 
hazards and suffer grave penalties to support miners in Great 
Britain. Meanwhile a call to prayer has been issued by the 
archbishop, and others have associated themselves with him. 
And at the meeting held on April 19 in London the bishop of 
Manchester, whose sympathies with labor are well-known, spoke 
in this way of the miners’ lot: “All had read with a sense of 
profound relief the clear definition of the royal commission that 
the lowest ranks in the mining industry must not have their 
wages reduced. He knew something of the conditions in the 
mining industry, and that it was not possible to maintain a de- 
cent standard of life if their wages were reduced still more.” 

{The negotiations mentioned by Mr. Shillito finally broke 
down. As a result, the miners struck on May 1, which led to 
the beginning of a general strike on May 3.—rTHeE eEprTors.] 

* 7 * 

The Baptists 
And Reunion 

It will be remembered that the negotiations between the 
Anglican church and the free churches were broken off in Sep- 
tember 1925. There was nothing but the friendliest feeling be- 
tween the two bodies, but they were clear that they had done al! 
that they could do for the time being. The general negotiations 
being suspended, the way has become clear for the individual 
churches to make their answer to the Lambeth appeal. The 
Baptists are to consider on May 4 the answer of their executive. 
This is a long, well-considered reply. It is a courteous refusal 
to accept the solution suggested by the bishops, but while the 
Baptists put their attitude beyond all question, they set forth 
positively their faith in the catholic church as the holy society 
of believers, and they look with longing “for a larger unity 
among all who follow and serve Our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ.” Their way of advance does not lie in any acceptance of 
episcopal ordination, or even in the mutual recognition of min- 
istries, such as the Lambeth appeal suggested, but in “a federa- 
tion of equal autonomous churches.” The door is not closed to 
further conference and study. But it is now made so clear that 
it will not need to be stated again that the Baptists cannot accept 
episcopal ordination, or the interpretation of sacraments, which 
is held in the Anglican churches; therefore any proposals for 


corporate reunion at the present moment must fall to the ground. 
os * . 


The Land of 
Many Names 

Will all who are thinking upon peace and war turn aside to 
read the play by Josef Capek, “The Land of Many Names”? It 
is by one of the two dramatists who wrote “The Insect Play.” 
He is a Czech dramatist with an interpretation of human life 
steeped in abysmal gloom. The play is an example of expres- 
sionism; its characters are symbolic; its plot a mere phantasy, 
but it shows precisely the influences which war against any 
peaceful ordering of mankind. A new continent is thrown up 
out of the sea; the news of this comes to the city and at once all 
the people respond to it, each according to his own character. 
To the profiteer it is an opportunity for floating companies; to 
the pauper it is wealth; to the bereaved a new home; to the 
lovers a paradise awaiting them; to the poet a new and golden 
world. But of course it comes to pass that the continent must 
be fought for; the profiteers see to that; it must be redeemed by 
soldiers, who have shed their blood for it. This, too, takes 
place; and all is clear now—for Dollarson—when another mes- 
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sage is flashed from the wireless that the continent has vanished 
again! The men and women of the city hail the new continent 
with many names, but because they are seeking the same things 
there, and because they are not thinking of the brotherhood but 
each for himself, there can be no new world for them. The poet 
after the war sees this clearly: “Not there, but here is the Land 
of Hopes. Look at this land, people. It suffers and hopes. It 
is waiting for your faith. Do not abandon it: Here, here is the 
land of eternal hoping and redemption.” 
,; = «© 

And So Forth 

Dr. Sibree, the aged missionary, went to Madagascar first in 
1863 as an architect; he built fifty churches in that island, and 
did a great variety of missionary service as well. Today he 
busies himself in map-making, and in other ways of serving the 
missionary cause. It is interesting to note that his mother 
taught George Eliot, and his aunt might have been the wife of 
Patrick Bronté, the father of Charlotte and Emily, if she had 
not been locked up by her parents and so prevented from elop- 
ing. . . . Prebendary Carlile, the founder of the Church army, 
another fine veteran, has retired from his living of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, not to seek rest, but to give more time to the 
Church army. He was a pioneer in his Sunday evening services 
of a popular kind, which indeed shocked our fathers but not 
us... . Among those who have died during the week are Sir 
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Squire Bancroft, the famous actor, who after his retirement 
made £20,000 through his Dickens readings for charitable pur- 
poses. It was said of him that no one could ever have been so 
stately as he looked. A fine actor with a remarkable influence 
for good in the story of the theatre... . Dr. Plummer, an ad- 
mirable commentator on scripture—see the International Com- 
mentary on St. Luke for an example—has ended his days in a 
ripe old age. .. . The economy bill has been fought into the 
early hours; it is generally thought to be shabby, and probably 
it will damage the government. . . . A long procession of wo- 
men marched through London on Saturday to demonstrate 
against the strike spirit... .In a recent competition in the 
Spectator the following lines won a prize: 

“St. Francis of Assisi 

Was incapable of taking things easy; 

That is one of the advances 

We have made upon St. Francis.” . . . 
Mr. Winston Churchill is to introduce a tax on betting which 
is done by credit. He may secure £4,000,000; but it will be 
dearly bought. 

> . 7 
A Quotation for 
The Week 
“I do not know the reason why we should be admitted behind 
the scenes, while our business is on the stage”’—Dean Inge 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


The Book tor the Week 


Platonism and Christianity 


F DEAN INGE had never written anything before, his new 
volume, THe PLaTonic TRADITION IN ENGLISH RELIGIOUS 
THovucut (Longmans, $1.40) would create a sensation and estab- 

lish his reputation as both a thinker and a writer. But since he 
has written much that has been widely read, one can convey 
something of the impression of this great little book by saying 
that in it Dean Inge is at his best. He has done nothing better, 
either in substance or in style. Like a spear-point, it is a small 
body of pure metal, tempered by the exclusion of all irrel- 
evancies, shaped to a cutting edge, and backed by the weight of 
a solid shaft of erudition. It held me through a sunny Saturday 
afternoon, and it takes good writing on so deep a subject to do 
that. 

This book is the logical successor of Sabatier’s “Religions of 
Authority and the Religion of the Spirit” and Peabody's “The 
Church of the Spirit.” To maintain the tradition which Sabatier 
established and Peabody carried on, is in itself a lofty function, 
but the dean also makes his distinctive contribution to the cen- 
tral concept of those great books. There have been in England, 
and elsewhere, two principal types of religion: the Catholic or 
sacramentarian, and the protestant or evangelical. Both have 
tended to institutionalism, to dogma, and to authoritarianism; 
the former because these tendencies were implicit in its very 
nature, the latter by reason of the exigencies of conflict and in 
the interest of survival. But there has also been a third type— 
Christian Platonism, which is the philosophy of mysticism and 
expresses itself in the Johannine formulation of Christianity. 
These are not mutually exclusive. The fringes of the first two 
overlap, and the third overlaps both of the others without itself 
becoming the theology of a sect or institution. But “the history 
of Christian Platonism and the fruits which it has borne justify 
its recognition as a legitimate and independent type of Christian 
theology and practice.” Legitimate, I am sure, but I doubt 
whether in any true sense independent. 

Platonism was a perpetuation and a projection of that spiritual 


enlightenment which came in the first millenium before our era, 
when, in revolt against primitive culture built on the worship of 
the forces of nature—for which, see Frazer’s recent “The Wor- 
ship of Nature”’—there came a recognition of an unseen world 
of changeless reality behind the flux of phenomena. This insight 
gave rise to both a philosophy and a discipline, a metaphysical 
theory and a method for the conduct of life. Buddhism seized 
upon one application of the latter. Platonism in the hands of 
Plato and his immediate successors recognized both but empha- 
sized the former. In the form of neo-platonism it passed over 
into the thought and life of the church. This hellenic tradition, 
which was not visibly present in the teachings of Jesus, is a fac- 
tor in the writings of his earliest disciples. It was “christian- 
ized long before the new testament canon was closed, and ever 
since the first century has been an integral part of Christianity 
as an historical religion.” The implied distinction between the 
earliest form of historical Christianity, already tinctured with neo- 
platonism, and an imagined something which may be thought of 
as ideal “primitive Christianity” which never had an actual exis- 
tence, is highly important, though the latter concept might ap- 
pear to have its justification in the mind of a thorough-going 
platonist. 

The bias of the earliest Christian writers is hellenic rather 
than Palestinian, and its underlying idea becomes articulate in 
Paul, e. g., “The things that are seen are temporal, but the 
things that are not seen are eternal.” Developed through the 
work of the early fathers, especially the Greeks and most espe- 
cially Origen, it passed out of view in the Latin theology to be 
stimulated to new life in the renaissance. In the reformation it 
was again subordinated to the necessity of setting up dogma 
against dogma and authority against authority. In England it 
emerged later in successive marifestations which were accused of 
latitudinarianism under the Stuarts, of “enthusiasm” under the 
Georges, and of “broad” tendencies under Victoria. 

Catholicism substitutes authority for the religion of the spirit. 
Belloc, referring to Harnack’s statement that every man mvuet 
have either a religion of his own or a religion of others, accepts 
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the alternative and says: “The religion of the Catholic is essen- 
tially the acceptance of the religion of others; which others are 
the apostolic clergy, the conciliar decrees, and all that proceeds 
from the authoritative voice of the church.” The Christian pla- 
tonist cannot accept this view of faith. While protestantism 
developed a new authoritarianism equally hostile to the religion 
of the spirit, in its implications of individualism and the direct ac- 
cess of the soul to God there was the possibility of return to a 
type of autonomous faith which rests upon individual experience 
and apprehension of truth. Biblical criticism, which apparently 
weakens the basis of protestantism, really strengthens it by 
forcing it to its true foundations, for “protestantism is not really 
a religion of authority.” 

The essence of the Christian platonic tradition is not a meta- 
physics which asserts an unchanging and eternal reality—though 
the author generally assumes that it includes this—but a spirit- 
ual religion “based on a firm belief in absolute and eternal values, 
a confidence that these are knowable by man but only by a 
wholehearted consecration of intellect, will and affections to the 
great quest—an entirely open mind toward the discoveries of 
science—a reverent and receptive attitude to the beauty, sublimity 
and wisdom of the creation as a revelation of the mind and 
character of the Creator—a complete indifference to the current 
valuations of the worldling.” It is the spirit of man which is 
the candle of the Lord. 

I cannot hold with Dean Inge that the platonic conception of 
unchanging and eternal realities, as metaphysical entities of 
which man may have supersensuous knowledge, is essential to 
the religion of the spirit, and that such philosophies as pluralism 
and pragmatism can yield only a_ shallow phenomenalism. 
“Things done according to the pattern showed to us in the 
mount are the most real and significant parts of our experience”; 
but how if the pattern also develops as well as the things? 

The dean sees little hope for the church as an institution. 
“The true apostolical succession, in the lives of the saints, has 
never failed, and never will. But the record of Christian insti- 
tutionalism is one of the darkest chapters in history. . . An ec- 
clesiastical institution, having no material force at its back, lives 
partly by exploiting the credulity of the vulgar, and partly by 
making unholy alliances.” The superstition of endless progress 
he considers demonstrably false, but men who will may still 
know God. 

But read the book. It may not make you a platonist; it did 
not me. But—read the book. 


Other Significant Books 


F THE EVALUATION of historical evidence were a matter 
which concerned only professional historians, it would per- 
haps not be worth while to mention here Allen Johnson’s Tue His- 
TORIAN AND HistoricaL Evivence (Scribner, $2.00), but every 
reader of newspapers is in a sense writing his own history of 
current events and must be either a critic or a gudgeon. The 


CORRES P 
The Festival of the Kingdom of Christ 


Eprror Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: Recognition of the supreme authority of Christ in the 
sphere of political thought and action as well as in that of per- 
sonal religious experience was never more needed than at the 
present hour. If the agony of warring men and states has 
taught us anything, it has taught us that outside of this heavenly 
dominion there is and there can be neither peace nor safety. It 
was for denial of the sovereignty of Christ in political affairs, 
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book does contain much on the technique of history-writing from 
the sources, but the general principles of evidence and the critical 
processes by which one determines the credibility of records are 
important for all who want to form opinions which shall not be 
the mere reflection of gossip and propaganda. “They say.” But 
who says? And was he in a position to know what he was 
talking about? And had he a purpose to serve other than the 
making of a dispassionate record? 


An interesting English view of certain aspects of American 
history is presented by A. F. Pollard in Factors 1n AMERICAN His- 
Tory (Macmillan, $2.50), lectures delivered by this eminent historian 
at seven British universities. He develops the idea that Ameri- 
can history is continuous with English history in mediaeval and 
modern times. His parallel between the north’s opposition to 
secession in 1861 and England’s opposition to independence for 
the colonies in 1776 is ingenious and in some respects illuminat- 
ing, but not convincing. The struggle for unity, he says, “was 
only won by the sacrifice of much that had been cherished as 
their own peculiar virtue by the American people.” He con- 
ceived the growing sense of national unity and the increase in 
the area of federal control as “imperialism.” Why not rather 
nationalism? His chapter on “Idealism” punctures some bubbles 
of national pride and shows how our boasted principles have 
often been forced to yield place to practical considerations of 
economics or politics. Readers of the Nation will find the tone 
familiar. He understands our faults better than he does our 
virtues, and hence is able to do us a real service since we under- 
stand our virtues better than we do our faults. 


The U. S. marine corps was the best advertised outfit since 
Cyrus’s ten thousand, which had Xenophon for publicity man. 
Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr., in Fix Bayonets (Scribner, $3.50), 
tells the story of the marines in the great war with rare skill of 
both pen and pencil. There is much of humor in his narrative, 
and but little false romance. The copious illustrations are by 
the author, and he can both write and draw with vividness and 
distinction. 


Percy Ashley’s Europe rrom WatTERLoo To Saravejyo (Knopf, 
$3.00), is an excellent political history of Europe from the end of 
the Napoleonic wars to the outbreak of the great war, with an 
almost complete omission of cultural history and the emphasis 
strongly upon the development of nationalism and the course of 
international diplomacy. It may be considered as prolegomena 
to a study of the war and its political consequences. Considered 
from this point of view, it is extraordinary that the publishers 
have added to the American edition an appendix on the immedi- 
ate causes of the war by Harry Elmer Barnes, whose views the 
author twice disavows. Barnes’ reading of the history, based 
on diplomatic documents made public since the close of the war, 
are well known to the readers of this paper: Russia the chief 
culprit; France second in guilt; Germany blamable for giving 
Austria a blank check but no more so than France for giving 
Russia a similar carte blanche. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


and for lack of his spirit in international relations, that the world 
has been visited by its recent unparalleled afflictions. It will be 
through recognition of his authority that men and nations will 
receive health and salvation. 

It is encouraging to note the extent to which this principle 
is now receiving the support of organized religion. One of the 
earliest indications is to be found in a resolution adopted by the 
conference of bishops of the Anglican communion held at Lam- 
beth palace, July 5 to August 7, 1920, in which it was declared 
that God is giving to his church a fresh vision of his purpose 
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to establish a kingdom in which all the nations of the earth 
shall be united as one family in righteousness and peace; and in 
which it was asserted that this can only come through the ac- 
ceptance of the sovereignty of our Lord Jesus Christ and of his 
teaching, and through the application of the principles cf brother- 
hood, justice, and unselfishness, to individuals and nations alike. 


. the Universal Christian conference on life and work held in 


tockholm in 1925 this fresh vision of God’s purpose to estab- 
lish on earth the kingdom of his Son was central and deter- 
mining, giving a character of singular nobility to the delibera- 
tions of that great assembly. And more recently a notable 
encyclical letter has been sent by Pope Pius XI to ordinaries in 
communion with the see of Rome which is of the same tenor. 

In the matter of the proposed festival of the kingdom of 
Christ we welcome whole-heartedly the emphasis of the en- 
cyclical letter upon the kingdom and the kingly offices of our 
Lord. We share the writer’s hope that concentration of thought 
upon these things will draw more closely together all who recog- 
nize our Lord’s supremacy and the divine authority of his sway. 
Men who work for the same ultimate ends, and who acknowl- 
edge the same ultimate authority, are already united by spiritual 
bonds more potent than those of intellectual agreement. They 
learn in time, through working and praying together, to think 
together also. That is quite different from thinking alike, and 
much more significant and fruitful. 

As to adopting the last Sunday in October for the observ- 
ance of the new festival, that is another question. In a matter 
affecting liturgical worship, every decision should be made after 
having been considered by all liturgical churches, and upon the 
basis of ecumenical consent. The matter may properly be re- 
ferred to some such representative body as the continuation 
committee of the Universal Christian conference on life and 
work, or the World conference on faith and order which is to 
meet in Lausanne in 1927. A date more obviously appropriate 
would be the Sunday after ascension day, in which collect, 
epistle and gospel present the kingly offices of Christ, and the 
natural cycle of the church year confirms the emphasis. Pend- 
ing ecumenical action, it might be well if the Episcopal church, 
under the guidance and direction of its bishops, were to begin 
in an informal way to observe the Sunday after ascension day 
by emphasizing more strongly and clearly the implications al- 
ready latent in the day. It would be fitting in this connection 
to bear in mind the suggestion of Dean Ladd of the Berkeley 
divinity school and to associate with the observance of the day 
the whole wide range of interests denoted by the term social 
service. We might even venture to suggest to our friends of 
the non-liturgical churches the propriety of substituting for boy 
scout Sunday, child labor Sunday, clean up Sunday, fire preven- 
tion Sunday, humane Sunday, law enforcement Sunday, neigh- 
bor’s day, prevention of cancer Sunday, prison Sunday, race 
relation Sunday, seamen’s day, tuberculosis Sunday, and all Sun- 
days devoted to the flotation of government loans under re- 
ligious auspices, one great and splendid festival, in which atten- 
tion could be focused upon these and allied social interests by 
properly relating them to what, after all, is the primary busi- 
ness of organized religion, the hastening of the day when the 
kingdom of this world shall become the kingdom of our God and 
of his Christ. 

New York City Howarp CHANDLER Rossins, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John 

the Divine. 


Schools in Utah 


Eprtor THe CurisTian CeNnTuRY: 

SIR: The article entitled “Mormonism Today,” by Edward 
Laird Mills, in the issue for April 15, was fine and I heartily in- 
dorse all he says with one exception. In the course of his article 
he remarks, “Today the public school system in Utah is one of 
the best in the United States.” This is probably true of the 
cities of Salt Lake and Ogden; but outside those cities condi- 
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tions are abominable. In Provo, for instance, a city of 11,000, 
no language except English was taught up to last year. Last 
year the authorities had a man teaching first year French at the 
high school who was taking beginner's French at Brigham 
Young university. This year they have as teacher of first and 
second year French a person whose only knowledge of the lan- 
guage was gained during a short stay abroad. Here in Spring- 
ville the same condition exists and I have been assured by com- 
petent people that things are the same all over the state. 

After graduating from any high school in Utah, outside the 
two large cities, two more years would have to be spent in 
preparation before one could enter any standard college. The 
high schools do not pretend to prepare for anything except the 
Utah colleges: Brigham Young university, University of Utah, 
and the Utah agricultural college. 

Springville, Utah. S. Hatt Barrett, Jr. 


Warning Archbishop Soderblom 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTUuRY : 

SIR: Your article concerning the American bishop in a 
Danish prison was very interesting. We read but partial ex- 
planations in our daily papers, and it is gratifying to read the 
whole truth in a religious journal. It is not for me to criticize 
Danish justice. There is enough fairness in that ancient Scandi- 
navian kingdom, but, in spite of that, mistakes and judicial 
blunders do happen. 

But can you tell us what these American missionaries are 
doing in Europe? Denmark, Sweden, and Norway are Lutheran 
countries; why should “missionaries” go there and “preach the 
gospel”? Or are not Lutherans Christians? Are there not large 
areas in Africa, China, and such lands, where the name of Jesus 
has never been heard? There is much talk about church union 
in our own country and what justification have these “mis- 
sionaries” to go to these Protestant countries and proselyte? 

That great Swede, Archbishop Séderblom of Upsala, has 
shown us the way to Christian unity. I hope that the Meth- 
odist mission will not convert him. If they did, it would be the 
greatest calamity that could happen to universal Christianity. 
He preaches Christ—in all his majesty and glory—and how 
American Methodists can improve on his message, I do not 
know. Let him remain a Swedish Lutheran and do his mighty 
work! 

Presbyterian Manse, 

Iron River, Mich. 


Mivo Furr. 


Mr. Sunday in Binghamton 


Epitor THe CuRIsTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: The Billy Sunday meetings recently ended in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., got some space in your columns and the notice 
does not seem to convey just the impression that seems to be 
warranted by the facts. As to the character of this seven 
weeks’ campaign compared with similar campaigns conducted 
prior to the world war one thing only need be mentioned. In 
the heydey of Mr. Sunday’s career he would not go to a city 
for a campaign unless all the churches united in backing his 
campaign. For that reason he never went to Cleveland, Ohio. 
And the way he was brought to Binghamton was in this wise: 
The Practical Bible training school enlisted the ministers of 
one of the suburban cities and represented to the Binghamton 
ministerial association that it had been agreed to invite Mr. 
Sunday to come to the community and that he was coming. It 
was strongly urged upon the ministerial association that the 
association that includes the ministers of so much of Broome 
county should get behind this efiort. The whole of one meeting 


of the ministerial association was consumed in threshing the 
matter out, and then a special meeting was called, which also 
took a whole morning. Three of the strongest Presbyterian 
churches of Binghamton and the two strong ones of Union— 
one of the nearby towns in the valley—the First Baptist church 
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of Binghamton, the First Congregational church of Binghamton, 
the First Universalist church and the Lutheran church of Bing- 
hamton refused to cooperate and stood out till the last. Every 
effort was made to get the ministers of these churches to come 
to the tabernacle and take some part in the meetings; just offer 
prayer, for instance. And Mr. Sunday repeatedly alluded to 
these churches as being a curse to the community and a menace 
to civilization. He especially rung the changes on the state- 
ment that “the universal fatherhood of God is an infernal lie.” 

Out of it all a very bad taste has been left in the religious 
mouth of the community. In this respect I hope we are alone. 
It does not promise well for coming harmony among Christians. 

Seven weeks of hysteria and ranting against modernism, evo- 
lution, high-brow churchianity and liberalism of all sorts, in- 
cluding the scientist and The Christian Century in particular, 
cannot be indulged without having some effect. The moral is to 
unite to back Mr. Sunday or not have him at all. For those 
people who like that way of being Christian it may be a good 
way, for them. It cannot pass muster with others. 

I have not written this to foment discord. If nothing had 
appeared in The Christian Century, which seemed to convey a 
wrong impression, 1 should have written nothing. The other 
1 wish them well. 

Cuares E, Perry. 


side needs to be } 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


wn. 


Organizing a Community for Peace 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: A movement is taking shape in Seattle which should 
be multiplied in hundreds of centers in our country. A growing 
company of citizens is being enrolled as the Seattle peace society, 
to develop public sentiment in favor of international understand- 
The promoters are conservative 
thinkers, and their aims are constructively educational rather 
than critical or disputatious. The movement is non-political, 
non-sectarian, and broadly representative. 

Special efforts are being directed toward the more general 
observance of Goodwill day, May 18. Speakers will be secured 
to address school children on that day, where opportunity is 
given; exercises under the sponsorship of the parent-teacher 
circles are being planned and prepared; and a public meeting 
will be held in the ball-room of the fine new Olympic hotel. 

Public opinion needs to be very widely turned into channels 
of peace-thinking and planning for the encouragement of cordial 
and respectful consideration of alien peoples, both at home 
and abroad. We must break down and overcome feelings of 
distrust, estrangement, hostility and illwill. While we loyally 
support the government in its program of defense, we need to 


ing, concord and goodwill. 


emphasize the importance of friendship and amicable relations 
with other nations as a means to goodwill, avoidance of conflict, 
and a lasting peace. 


Seattle, Wash. CLARENCE THWING. 


An “Educated’”’ Ministry 


Epitor Tue CuristiAn Century: 

SIR: I wish you would allow me to protest against the vague 
way in which | hear the phrase “educated ministry” spoken of so 
often and by so many in your live journal. It is in all cases asso- 
ciated with the educational system as now conducted. 

Our educational system as a whole is the creature of the state, 
and the state is as dead as a stone to religion. The constant reiter- 
ation that a college education is essential to the highest Christian 
ministry is a delusion, and one that not only leads to much dis- 
tasteful pedantry in the pulpit, but creates an artificial and super- 
ficial attitude of mind in the hearers. “Religious education” smacks 
of the same tissue. The words of the best educated man in Chris- 
tian scripture declare that “knowledge puffs up”; puffed-up churches 
have blessed human slavery, the rum trade, wars, and other abomi- 
nations that far outdo the revolting immoralities of the heathen 
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and which even the world’s people are condemning. The college and 
the state drawing their life from the world, and therefore always 
reactionary and unable to act counter to the beastly sloth of the 
mass, have left us with cold religious formalism. The consequence 
is that the dullard or the mercenary preacher with a college diploma 
far outweighs the man of genius who bears the cross. And no mat- 
ter how efficient the latter is, in the estimation of the college- 
perverted churches he is of less value. Not one of the apostles of 
Jesus would be allowed to preach in one of these churches without 
first being ground through a sectarian mill conformable to the 
state in the worldly fashion. I am not “thobbing.” 
Holland, Mich. J. S. Hueues. 


A Report Corrected 


Epiror Tue Curistian CENTuRY: 

SIR: In your issue of March 11, in the article on “The Arming 
Orient,” among the blunders committed by the United States you 
mention “the recently widely reported conviction of a Japanese 
for the sale of Japanese fortification plans to an American.” The 
fact was that the Japanese offered to sell some plans to an Amer- 
ican, but the offer was scornfully refused and the matter reported 
to the authorities. The “blunder” seems to have been in the report 
and possibly in a too hasty acceptance of it by one who was per- 
haps a little eager to find materials for disparaging the United 
States. I doubt whether a very long list of serious blunders could 
be compiled. 


Kyoto, Japan. D. W. LEaRNeD. 


Christian Science 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: An article on Mormonism in your issue of April 15 fur- 
nished interesting and instructive reading so long as the writer 
confined his comment to his subject. When, however, he at- 
tempted to define the doctrine of Christian Science by means of 
unjust comparison, your intelligent readers were presented with 
fiction instead of fact. No one who has given careful considera- 
tion to the teaching and practice of Christian Science could 
justly aver that its discoverer and founder, Mary Baker Eddy, 
indulged in “visionary mysticism,” nor would such an one in all 
fairness, charge her with possessing an “instinct for commercial 
aggrandizement.”’ Christ’s Christianity is far from visionary as 
Christian Science proves by bearing salvation to sick and sinful 
humanity. Christian Science is so utterly unlike Mormonism 
that I am at a loss to discover why our religion was mentioned 
in the article under discussion. 

The assertion made by our critic that “Christian Science eth- 
erealizes the thought of God until it becomes merely a princi- 
ple,” is misleading. Christian Science declares, “God is the prin- 
ciple of divine metaphysics,” a fact that should be understood 
by every Christian who follows Christ Jesus all the way; for it 
was the Master’s perfect concept of God as divine principle 
which enabled him to prove his sayings by righteous works, and 
to issue this command to his followers: “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he 
do also.” 


Chicago. HucH Stuart CAMPBELL. 


The Hidden Hand? 


Eprtor THe CurisTiaAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have been much interested in your editorial “The 
Tragedy at Geneva,” but it would have pleased me better had 
you stated plainly that the tragedy was due to vatican influence. 
It seems to me as plain as the road to church that Roman Cath- 
olic influence demanded as a condition of the admission of one 
protestant country to a seat in the council the admission of four 
Romanist nations—Brazil, Spain, Poland, and Belgium, and I 
am not an A. P. A. either. 


Pasadena, Cal. Car. F. Henry. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson fer May 26. Lesson text: Gen. 26:12-25. 


Isaac, the Easy 


TBE reaction to Isaac is bound to be temperamental. Those 
who are quiet, unaggressive and who delight in meditation 


@:: freedom from the storm of the world will always admire 


Isaac. They will speak of him as a peace-maker. They 
will tell you that a “soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
They will speak of the sweetness and kindness of the vener- 
able Jew. On the other hand, the restless, ambitious, fighting 
type of person will be ill-pleased with Isaac’s compromises. 
They will feel that he gained rest, quietness and peace at 
great cost. They will insist that he should have kept the 
wells and that he should have opposed the Philistines when 
they demanded them. Much may be said for both sides; it 
would be easy to prepare a winning case for either side. What 
could we not say in praise of the Englishman’s idea of com- 
promise? What could we not say against the Napoleons and 
Mussolinis? What could we not say in defence of winning 
your battle by taking the initiative? What could we not say 
in favor of the man who fights an aggressive battle of right- 
eousness? I am bound to confess that I have never admired 
Isaac. He always seemed too soft to suit me; it was so easy 
to pull the wool over his eyes. He gave up and went down 
without an effort. Isaac would be a wretched reformer. Sup- 
pose he was championing the temperance issue. Someone would 
come along and say, “Isaac, I think we should have light wines 
and beer.” And dear old Isaac would reply: “Why, yes, that 
does look reasonable; take light wines and beer.” Soon after 
that some one would say: “Isaac, I think we ought to be allowed 
cocktails at our banquets.” And Isaac would agree most 
amiably: “Why, certainly, who could refuse cocktails at a jolly 
banquet?” In three years the saloons would be back, and Esau 
would be a bartender! Isaac is a fine type of the man who, 
having plenty of this world’s goods, is softly tolerant of pre- 
vailing evils. A few years ago I made a study of housing 
conditions in Chicago, Cleveland and New York. Most of us 
are quite familiar with these conditions. Our hearts are sore 
when we think how thousands of people have to live. But did 
you ever try to get Isaac stirred up over bad housing condi- 
tions? He smiles and rubs his hands, murmurs pious phrases 
and says nothing of value. He is not interested in housing 
reform. He surrenders one moral principle after another with- 
out a battle. He goes from bad to worse without a regret; 
his conscience is flabby; his resistance is nil. Some one has 
said that many of our young people are idealists at twenty 
and materialists at forty. If that be true, it must be because 
they allow one deep well of inspiration after another to be 
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stolen from them by evil people. A real man fights to hold 
his wells; he knows that his soul needs every bit of refresh- 
ment that it can find. When a Philistine dares to suggest that 
he surrender, he fights him to the death. But Isaac, the easy, 
moves back. There was no fight in his system. If you pointed 
a finger at him, he ran. I cannot admire him; I see so many 
like him in these prosperous days. But some one will quote: 
“Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth.” There 
is a vast difference between meekness as incarnated in Jesus, 
and weak toleration as embodied in Isaac. Jesus was “The 
Terrible Meek,” as Kennedy has put it. Jesus was the forceful 
meek; the uncompromising meek; the meek who would die for 
a cause but who would not move back. I can see the meek 
art student inheriting the world of art; he goes into the rich 
man’s gallery and absorbs the beauty and power of art. Every 
week I see the meek man in the great public library, silently, 
devotedly toiling with the books which aggressive wealth pro- 
cured. I see the meek man surrounded by friends whom he 
has served, and who are fond of him. The man who does not 
“think of himself more highly than he ought to think,” but 
who thinks of himself as highly as he ought to think—not more, 
not less—gets the best out of life, while giving the best that is 
in him. He is the big, sensible, solid, powerful citizen, the 
leader in whatever he attempts. Jesus was meek, but never 
must we think of him as weak. He was the “Lion of the tribe 
of Judah”; he was the bravest of the brave, paying “the last 
full measure of devotion” to his cause. He thought little of 
his own rights but everything of his cause. He can only be 
understood when seen in the light of his passion for his cause. 
Isaac was weak; he did not hew to the line when it came to 
righteousness. Fighting was repugnant to his gentle soul. He 
would surrender rather than battle, therefore he fails to chal- 
lenge my admiration. There are too many Isaacs in our 
churches. Joun R. Ewenrs. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Slaten Says Cleavage Exists 
Among Unitarians 

Preaching in the West Side Unitarian 
church, New York city, on May 2, Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten, the minister, said that 
a cleavage is developing in American Uni- 
tarianism between humanists and theists 
similar to that in other churches between 
modernists and fundamentalists. “A part 
of our Unitarian heritage,” said Dr. 
Slaten, “is the free application of reason 
to the tenets of religious faith, Three 
centuries ago Unitarians were still wor- 
shiping Christ. It took a long period of 
controversy and the work of many lead- 
ers before this phase passed and Unita- 
rians came to look upon Jesus as human. 
There followed then another period in 
which Unitarians worshiped the God of 
Jesus. With the liberal ideas that fol- 
lowed in the train of modern sciences 
Jesus’ naive conception of God is being 
abandoned and in its place there is being 
substituted immutable and unconscious 
natural forces. Worship of any sort is 
recognized by many as valuable only for 


the psychological reactions it produces 
and these are by no means all desirable or 
defensible. Thus there has arisen the hu- 
manistic movement among Unitarians. 


Humanism is a shift of emphasis from 
that of the adoration of a supreme being 
to a recognition that the fullest realiza- 
tion of the good possibilities of the indi- 
vidual and of society rests within human 
hands. In spite of the near-controversy 
that now agitates us I believe that Uni- 
tarianism is sufficiently elastic and inclu- 
sive to retain within its membership both 
humanists and theists. Unitarianism is a 
religion that unites.” 


Chilean Archbishop Commands 
Bible Reading 

That the Roman Catholic church is be- 
winning to respond to the influence of the 
new day in certain parts of South Amer- 
ica is suggested by a decree of the arch- 
hishop of Santiago which went into effect 
lanuary 1. In his decree the archbishop 
says, “Priests of the secular and regular 
clergy less than 70 years of age shall be 
prohibited from celebrating mass in pub- 
lic on feast days unless they, or other 
priests, read the gospel to the public in 
the vernacular with at least five minutes’ 
explanation. Rectors of churches are 
charged with the fulfilment of this decree 
and with the notifying of priests who say 
mass on feast days that they must comply 
with these requirements to secure permis- 
sion to celebrate mass.” 


Hawthorne’s Daughter 
Given Medal 

Much interest has been stirred in Ro- 
man Catholic circles by the presentation 
of the gold medal of the New York Rotary 
club to Mother M. Alphonsa Lathrop, of 
the Dominican sisters of the congregation 
of St. Rose of Lima, and founder of the 
servants of relief for incurable cancer at 
Hawthorne, N. Y. For 35 years this 
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daughter of the great novelist, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, has been conducting this 
work of mercy. The award by the New 
York Rotary club goes annually to the per- 
son in the metropolitan district who has 
rendered what is considered by the club 
to be the greatest individual service to 
humanity during the previous year. 


Parents Against Smoking 
By Students 

Dean T. L. Davis, of the college of prac- 
tical arts and letters, a college for women 
in Boston university, recently solicited in- 
formation from the parents of students as 
to their attitude on smoking by their chil- 
dren. Practically every parent answered 
the dean’s question, and out of 700 but 
one gave permission for his daughter to 
smoke. The idea of questioning parents 
in a matter of this kind is likely to be 
regarded as a quaint relic of mediaeval- 
ism in most student circles. 


Will Print Bible on 
Soviet Presses 

Bishop John L. Nuelsen of the Metho- 
dist church has recently returned from 
Moscow announcing that on behalf of the 
American Bible society he has come to 
an agreement with the soviet government 
whereby Bibles are to be printed in the 
soviet printing establishments from stere- 
otypes furnished from London. All reli- 
gious bodies, including the orthodox 


church, will be permitted to use these 
stereotypes, the text of which is that au- 
thorized by the holy synod in 1907. 


Gold Medal for 
Dr. Cadman 

The national institute of social science 
presented a gold medal to Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman of Brooklyn, N. Y., on May 6. 
At the same time three other distinguished 
Americans were honored: Mrs. Mary 
Schenck Woolman of Boston, Mr. Clar- 
ence H. Mackay of New York and Mr. 
Stephen Tyng Mather of Washington. 
Dr. Cadman was honored for his services 
as religious leader, Mrs. Woolman for her 
work in connection with industrial and 
vocational training, Mr. Mackay for his 
contributions to the development of musi- 
cal art, and Mr. Mather for his services in 
the national park administration. 


Philadelphia Quakers Give 
Dinner for Negroes 

One hundred Quakers in Philadelphia 
gave a dinner to an equal number of Ne- 
groes in that city at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin hotel recently. Mr. Henry T. Brown 
presided and Mr. Wilbur K. Thomas of 
the friends service committee and Dr. Ru- 
fus M. Jones of Haverford college spoke. 
For the Negroes, one of the most effective 
speeches was that of Miss Nannie Bur- 


roughs of the National training wie 


“The Negro isn’t a problem,” said Miss 


Revival Sure, Says Yale President 


H° LDING that the period after a great 
war is always one of religious ex- 
haustion, but that, as the influence of the 
war recedes, the tides of faith come 
strongly in again, President James Row- 
land Angell, of Yale university, recently 
addressed the 40th anniversary of the 
Y.M.C.A. at that institution. Dr. Angell 
pointed to the period of the American 
revolution and the two decades following 
“as affording an extreme instance of per- 
haps the lowest ebb which has ever been 
reached in the general moral and religious 
life of the college. The intellectuals of 
the time assumed, as a matter of course, 
that never again would educated men give 
credence to the tenets of any revealed 
religion, and least of all to those of Chris- 
tianity. Despite this fact, the next century 
saw some of the most profound revivals 
of religious interests, affecting the entire 
life of the college and leading great num- 
bers of its students into the ministry and 
the mission field. 


YOUTH NOW BLASE 

“Now we find ourselves again con- 
fronted,” Dr. Angell continued, “in part 
no doubt as the result of another war, with 
much such a shattering of ancient faiths 
and much such a restless and rebellious 
attitude on the part of our younger gen- 
eration as characterized the post-day rev- 
olutionary period. To be blasé, to have 
at one’s tongue’s end all the catch phrases 


of the nihilistic and blasphemous writers 
of the day, is counted good form and as 
an evidence of intellectual up-to-dateness, 
is regarded as almost as essential as the 
wearing of the correct cut of clothes, the 
proper shape of hat, the accepted collar 
and tie, which, taken together, are the 
obvious marks of the socially sophisticated. 

“There are also, in the face of this 
attitude of mind, despair of any restora- 
tion of a reverential attitude toward the 
mysteries of life, and particularly a return 
of the ancient faith. 


NEED FOR RELIGION REMAINS 

“I am neither a prophet nor the son of 
a prophet, and I have no wish to hazard 
confident prediction. Nevertheless, I can- 
not for a moment believe that human life 
has suddenly so changed that a need for 
religion is past. History teaches us that 
particular faiths and particular ceremo- 
nials flourish and pass, but it would 
also seem to teach quite clearly that 
something there is in the life and nature 
of man which demands satisfaction of a 
kind that is nowhere found except in 
religion. 

“What will be the peculiar forms in 
which the next generation may mold its 
faith I do not venture to surmise. But 
that man will again, and at no distant 
date, return once more to the perennially 
invigorating springs of religious faith, I 
cannot personally doubt.” 
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Burroughs, “he is a man. A problem you 
treat in three ways: you try to work it, 
or you dislike it, or you don’t understand 
it. Now the Negro does not mind work- 
ing, but he hates to be worked; there are 
lots of people who dislike him and more 
who do not understand him. What he 
@:": is to be treated like an ordinary hu- 
an being.” 


Louisiana Pastor Called 
To Los Angeles 
Dr. M. E. Dodd of the First Baptist 
church, Shreveport, La., has been called 
to the pastorate of the Baptist temple, Los 
Angeles, Cal. This is the church in which 
Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher has had his 
conspicuous ministry. The Shreveport 
church is one of the largest in point of 
membership in the south. 


Leaves University Task 
For City Work 

Rev. Charles O. Wright, for the past 
six years general secretary of the Chris- 
tian association of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has accepted a position as exec- 
utive secretary of the West side Y. M. 
C. A. of New York city. Mr. Wright led 


Southern Methodists 


OR THE THIRD TIME the Meth- 

odist Episcopal church, south, is hold- 

ing its quadrennial general conference in 
Memphis, Tenn. In 1870, when the church 
@:: just beginning to recover from the 
stress of the civil war, and again in 1894 

the governing body met in the Tennessee 
city. This year the delegates are looking 
forward to the most harmonious and 
eventful session to meet for a long time. 


UNIFICATION TO BE SHELVED 

When the conference began its sessions, 

on May 5, it looked as though many of 

the problems which have been stirring the 

church for years would pass almost with- 

out attention this year, and that the in- 

terest of the delegates would be largely 

; given to matters of internal denomina- 
tional reorganization, about which there 
might indeed be differences of opinion 
but which could hardly lead to any great 
disturbance. The question of unification 

with the northern Methodists seemed to 

7 be, by common consent, placed to one 
i side. The annual conferences had, dur- 
: ing the quadrennium, failed to accept the 
. plan of unification approved by the gen- 
, eral conference which met in Hot Springs, 
t Ark., in 1922. There were still plenty 
i of delegates who felt that, ultimately, 
1 union between the two branches of epis- 
t copal Methodism must be brought to pass. 
. But it was the general feeling that the 
2 wisest thing to do at the moment was 
A to let the whole matter rest. With this 
in mind, it was forecast that the confer- 

. ence would continue its commission on 
. unification in existence, with the tacit un- 


: . | derstanding that it was to do no more 
t @ | @= exist during the coming four years. 

y The three matters of importance to be 
I settled at Memphis gave every promise of 


being the adoption of a constitution for 
the church, the reorganization of its benev- 
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the association at the Philadelphia insti- 
tution in its recent building campaign in 
which $750,000 was raised. In New York 
he will succeed Mr. E. Graham Wilson, 
who has become treasurer of the board of 
national missions of the Presbyterian 
church. 


Dr. Norwood’s 
American Trip 

Dr. F. W. Norwood leaves England on 
July 8 to fill a crowded lecturing program 
in the United States and Canada. The 
major portion of his time will be given 
to the dominion, but during the last two 
weeks of July Dr. Norwood has the fol- 
lowing engagements in this country: July 
18-20, First Congregational church, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; July 22-23, Lake Chautau- 
qua; July 25, Central Methodist church, 
Detroit; July 27-28, Bay View, Mich.; 
July 30-31, Lakeside, Ohio. 


Disciples Increase Gifts 
For Missions 

The United Christian missionary so- 
ciety, the general benevolent agency of 
the Disciples of Christ, announces that the 


first nine months of its current fiscal year 
» 


Gather in Memphis 


olent boards, and the election of new 
bishops. From the time of its organiza- 
tion the southern Methodist church has 
been functioning under the restrictions 
of six general restrictive rules, adopted 
at the organization of the Methodist 
church in the United States, but without 
a definite constitution. A commission has 
been at work drafting such a constitution 
during the past four years, and will re- 
port to the Memphis conference. 

Like so many other denominations, the 
southern Methodists have begun to feel 
that their benevolences could be admin- 
istered with less overhead than is carried 
by the present eight boards, 16 commis- 
sions and various bureaus and councils. 
Another commission has been studying 
this problem for the past quadrennium, 
and will present proposals of the most 
drastic sort. In a measure, these pro- 
posals will follow the lines adopted by 
the northern Methodists when they con- 
solidated their boards two years ago. 


MAY ELECT FOUR BISHOPS 

Much attention is always given in 
Methodist conferences to the election of 
bishops. Two bishops of the southern 
church have died since the last general 
conference, but it is felt that more than 
two new men will be named. Present in- 
dications are that the delegates will de- 
cide to elect four, although there is never 
any telling until action has been officially 
taken as to what the decision will be. 

The conference opened with Bishop 
W. A. Candler, senior bishop, presiding, 
and the first business of moment was the 
reading of the Episcopal address, written 
by Bishop Collins Denny. With such an 
author, the conservative character of the 
document was assured. But it was far 
from certain that the conference as a 
whole would wear a conservative aspect. 
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show an increase in giving of more than 
$96,000 over the same period of last year. 
This has been caused by the increase in 
the number of givers rather than by any 
notable increase in the size of the gifts. 


Evolution Not So Terrifying, 
After All 

Considerabie attention has been at- 
tracted by a review in the Moody Bible 
Institute Monthly of a book by Dr. A. S. 
Zerbe entitled “Christianity and False 
Evolutionism.” In this review, which is 
highly complimentary, the following 
words occur: “If scientists meant no more 
by evolution than growth, progress, devel 
opment from the lower to the higher in 
the history of the universe and of man, 
there would be little controversy at this 
point. But the consistent evolutionist 
holds that there is no supernatural order 
at all, but only a dead level of natural 
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“A book that is likely to appeal to the 
heedless and sophisticated younger 
generation—which anyone will appreciate 
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law.” Various commentators seize on this 
sentence as evidence that the breach be- 
tween the believer in evolution and the 
fundamentalist is being bridged. This 
may be true, but a careful reading of the 
sentence suggests that after evolution has 
been disposed of as a source of contro- 
versy, there would yet remain a debate 
over the definition of supernatural. 


Receives Church Call 
By Radio 

Rev. P. H. Anderson, who has just ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the Baptist church 
in Waynesboro, Ga., believes that he is 
probably the only Baptist preacher in the 
country who received his call to his pres- 
ent pastorate by radio. Mr. Anderson was 
returning from eighteen years’ service as 
a missionary in China when the radio dis- 
patch was delivered to him on board ship 
in which he was offered the Georgia 
pulpit. 


Dr. Howard Called to 
Fifth Avenue Church 

Dr. Henry Howard, a Methodist minis- 
ter from Australia, has been called to the 
pastorate of the Fifth avenue Presbyterian 
church, New York city. Dr. Howard has 
been supplying the pulpit of the Fifth ave- 
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nue church for some time, and it is under- 
stood that he had indicated his willing- 
ness to accept the call before it was ten- 
dered. Some months ago the church called 
Dr. Harris R. Kirk of Baltimore, but after 
careful consideration Dr. Kirk decided not 
to leave his present pulpit. The pastorate 
of the Fifth avenue church has been va- 
cant since the return to England of Dr. 
John Kelman, two years ago. Dr. How- 
ard is 67 years of age and had spent all 
his life in Australia until 1921, when he 
went to England, where he preached in 
various churches before beginning a tour 
of this country which has culminated in 
his present call. 


Famous Chaplains Participate 
In Dedication 

The dedication of a tablet in Arlington 
national cemetery to the 23 chaplains who 
lost their lives in the world war took place 
on May 5. The services were conducted 
entirely by chaplains who had themselves 
participated in the conflict. Father 
Francis P. Duffy, chaplain of the 169th 
infantry of the Rainbow division, made 
the address. Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, 
senior chaplain of the second division, 
read the roll of honor. Bishop John N. 
McCormick, senior chaplain of the Amer- 


College Courses for Future Ministers 


Cones UNIVERSITY makes a 
new experiment in education by an 
nouncing a special course of undergradu- 
ate study for men expecting later to at- 
tend theological seminary and enter the 
Christian ministry. The fact that Colum- 
bia feels a call for such a course is in it- 
self significant, for the student body of 
that institution has not been regarded as 
especially productive of ministerial candi- 
dates. Indeed, during the period from 
1910 to 1919 seven of the ten classes con- 
tained no candidates for the ministry, and 
the number in the remaining three is said 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler to have 
been “pitifully small.” 


SCIENCE THE NEW INGREDIENT 
In announcing the new course Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes described it as “a 
shift from a tool course in languages to a 
tool course in science.”” Where men plan- 
ning to enter the ministry have been 


trained in philosophy and the languages, * 


they will now be trained in philosophy and 
the sciences, with philosophy remaining 
the backbone. Geology and zoology will 
take the place of Greek and Hebrew. The 
plan is to make the course as definitely 
pre-professional as are any of the older 
courses designed for men intended for 
medicine, law or other professions. 

The freshman year of the new under- 
graduate course for future ministers will 
contain courses in contemporary civil 
ization, Latin, mathematics and either 
French or German. In the following 
year there will be studied history, zoology, 
and a choice will be offered between 
economics, psychology, philosophy, Greek 
or Hebrew. In the junior year there will 
be history of philosophy, history of 
science, geology, zoology, and choice be 


tween Greek, history, sociology and re- 
ligion. In the senior year students will 
work under the direction of the faculty of 
Union theological seminary. The degree 
of bachelor of arts will be granted to 
graduates. 


COLLEGE CHAPEL EXAMINED 

At the same time that Columbia was 
announcing its new course for ministerial 
students, H. Chapman Rose, a student at 
Princeton university, made public the re- 
sults of the first national poll conducted 
by the newly organized national student 
federation. This poll dealt with the car- 
rying on of compulsory chapel exercises 
in the colleges, and 315 college presidents 
expressed their views on the issue. Of 
this number, 136 voted in favor of com- 
pulsory chapel on Sunday, 176 against, 
and 3 were undecided. But weekday com- 
pulsory chapel was supported by a vote 
of 220 to 90. 

In connection with the same poll the 
judgments of several noted educators as 
to an increase in religious interest on the 
part of students was given out. As typical 
of the prevailing sentiment, these words 
of President Livingston Farrand may be 
taken: “It is obvious that these years 
have witnessed in the world at large a 
decreasing interest in creeds, but I am 
inclined to think that there has been— 
and particularly in these last years—an 
increasing interest in the fundamental re- 
ligious problems. ... In that increasing 
interest the undergradates of our colleges 
participate. This shows itself in an eager- 
ness to discuss the underlying problems 
of religious faith and developments and 
also in the responsibilities of services 
which the applications of religion usually 
entail.” 
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ican Red Cross in France, offered the in- 
vocation. Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron pro- 
nounced the benediction. The chief of 
chaplains, Col. John T. Axton, presided. 


Southern Baptists Report 
Large Gains 

Southern Baptist churches reported 
ded over $24,000,000 to the value of 
heir local church property. This gain in 
property value far surpasses any previous 
year’s report, while the number of bap- 
tisms is the highest on record with one 
exception. Other increases for the year 
include 283 ordained ministers, almost 
75,000 church members, and more than 
150,000 Sunday school pupils. 


Merchant Calls for Mass 
Production in Religion 

Speaking before the central department 
of the Y. M. C. A., Chicago, on April 27, 


@::: persons baptized last year and 
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Mr. Edward W. Filene, famous Boston 
merchant and former president of the 
United States chamber of commerce, said 
that “all of the inventions and improve- 
ments in mass production will only be 
harmful, unless at the same time we in- 
crease our religion. With our increase of 
wealth, we must have a growth in spiritual 
values and in the spirit of service. Re- 
ligion won’t get back what it lost in the 
war in less than three generations unless 
there is a revival or mass production in 
religion.” 


British Missionary Societies 
Report Deficits 

Missionary societies in the United 
States are not the only bodies facing defi- 
cits these days. Six societies with head- 
quarters in England have just reported 
their financial condition at the close of 
1925 and all of them are facing deficits. 


British Churches Face Lack of Candidates 


NCE MORE the falling off in the num- 

ber of candidates for the ministry is 
agitating Great Britain. The facts in re- 
gard to the church of England have been 
known for some time, and hardly come as 
a surprise. It has not been as widely 
known, however, that Scotland, the home 
of preachers, is also facing a serious de- 
crease in the number of ministerial candi- 
dates. 


SITUATION IN ENGLAND 


“The ordination statistics for the year 
1925 reveal a very serious state of affairs. 
The number of deacons ordained for work 
at home was 392; in 1924 it was 477; in 
1914 (including one war ordination) it was 
503. Of last year’s ordinands 251, or prac- 
tically 65 per cent. of the whole number 
ordained, were graduates: 40 per cent. of 
the ordinands were graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge,” says the Modern Church- 
man, in talking of conditions in England. 
“In other words, Oxford and Cambridge 
supplied 156 ordinands, and all other uni- 
versities 95. We do not know what per- 
centage of these had taken honor degrees 
or of what class, but there is reason to 
fear that there has been a falling off here 
also. There has also been a great falling 
off in the number of ordinands from the 
public schools. On the other hand, re- 
cent statistics show that in the post-war 
period there has been a great increase in 
the number of boys at the English public 
schools.” This increase ought to mean 
more clergymen instead of less. 

“In an overture on the subject which 
was unanimously adopted by the Glasgow 
presbytery for transmission to the general 
assembly, it is pointed out that the supply 
of divinity students is insufficient to pro- 
vide ministers to enable the church to 
carry on its work at home and abroad. 
The number required every year to fill 
vacant posts is about forty,” says the Glas- 
gow Herald, speaking for Scotland. “In 
1925 only twelve divinity students left the 
four divinity halls of the church of Scot- 
land, and the number of those who are ex- 
pected to leave this year is only fifteen. A 
similar problem besets the United Free 


church, and indeed all the other protestant 
churches. 

“The harvest, in the strictly Biblical 
sense, is* plentiful, but the laborers are 
alarmingly few. If the present tendency 
proceeds unchecked, the churches will be 
compelled to narrow the field of their en- 
ergies, and to withdraw many of their ad- 
vanced posts, both at home and abroad. 

“That situation has already arisen in 
Canada, where there is a shortage of about 
200 ministers in the Presbyterian churches. 
A touch of irony was imparted to the posi- 
tion in Scotland by the appearance in the 
Glasgow presbytery of a Canadian deputa- 
tion which expressed the hope that the 
church of Scotland would allow some of 
its ministers to go to Canada even for 
short periods.” 


CAUSES OF DECLINE 


Dealing with the reason for the decline 
in candidates for the ministry, the Glasgow 
Herald concludes: “To put it in plain 
terms, the majority of the ministers in 
Scotland are paid salaries which, in view 
of the social claims upon them, are quite 
inadequate; and the provision made for 
their period of retirement is in most cases 
of an unsatisfactory nature. The certainty 
of never having a big income would not 
be a deterrent to any man who had a real 
vocation for the ministry, but he is bound 
to shrink from the prospect of genteel pov- 
erty and lifelong financial worry. 

“For the present state of matters some 
critics blame the average church member, 
others the system of church finance. What 
seems obvious to the layman is that the 
system should be one which makes the 
average church member fully aware of his 
individual responsibility. Society, having 
fully considered the subject, has made up 
its mind that the church is not an effete 
or vestigial institution, but is the vital 
center of modern civilization. It is the 
plain duty of society, therefore, to give 
practical effect to its conviction by partic- 
ipating more actively in church work and 
by relieving the ordained leaders in that 
work from the disability of financial an- 
xiety.” 


The church of Scotland spent £79,657 
last year, while its income was but £69,- 
996. The total accumulated deficit for 
missionary work on the part of this church 
now stands at £20,532. The Friends for- 
eign missionary association received last 
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is the expression used by some in refer- 
ence to the service of 
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Are the younger generation averse 
to religious instruction ? 
Try them with the novel recom- 
mended by Dr. George A. Gordon 
and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


Heather Heretics 
By Marshall N. Goold 


“Seldom have I found stimulating 

discussion of religion in such takable 

dose.”"—Dr. Hugh Elmer Brown, 
Evanston, [Il. 

“A matchless novel of religion, love, 
and fun."—Boston Transcript. 
“Sturdiness, humor, and idealism.” — 

The Independent. 
“Highly amusing, but none the less 
permeated by genuine, serious, and 
fine religious feeling.” —The Outlook. 
A romance which the liberal minister 





will want every member of his 
congregation to read. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00 

















| MINISTERS AND EDUCATORS | 


Write to 
EDWARD AMHERST 





when they desire a place on the lecture plat- 
orm. is personally conducted Corres- 
ondence Service is noted for the lessons on 
“hought Organization and Thought Drama- 
tization, *ersonality Development, and 
methods of securing dates. 
Reference—-The Ithaca Ministerial As- 
sociation. Approved as a Correspondence 
School under the laws of the State of 
New York. 








| 
OTT CORRESPONDENCE COURSE | 
Conservatory Bldg. ITHACA, N. Y. 











THE 
Church Touring Guild 


Pres.: REV.S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 


from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet “‘O”’ 
To Secretary 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 
Educational Building 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























The American Seamen's Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 


507 West Street, New York C ity. 
Loan Libraries ($25) plac on vessels sailing 
from New 


fork. 

PUBLISHES the Satlore’ Magasine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catvert, President; Gronce 
Sioner Weserer, D b., Secretary. 

Ciragence C. ‘Pixneo, Treasurer, 79 — um 
New York, to whom contributions may 
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year £28,499 which was £10,275 below 
the expenditure of £38,744. The Presby- 
terian church of England, had an income 
of £43,593 and an expenditure of £47,- 
218. The accumulated missionary deficit 
of this church is now £7,453. The figures 
of the English church, however, should be 
considered in the light of the fact that, 
during 1924 and 1925, £20,000 were raised 
as a special buildings fund. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
low-church organization in Anglicanism, 
had a total income of £342,501. While 
this represents an increase over the pre- 
vious year, it failed to reach the expendi- 
tures of £363,026. The United free 
church of Scotland received for work 
over-seas £185,215, while the expendi- 
ture was £190,830. The accumulated def- 
icit in this church has now become £15,- 
506. The Methodist Foreign missionary 
society had an income of £316,388. The 
actual expenditures are not yet known, 
but they were budgeted at £336,779, and 
it is expected that practically all that had 
been provided in the budget was spent. 
The accumulated deficit for all these so- 
cieties now totals £81,629. 


Calls for Change in 
Methodist Episcopacy 

The editor of the Pacific Christian Ad- 
vocate, Methodist weekly published at 
Portland, Ore., declares that his denomi- 
nation is “feeling its way in the whole 
matter of episcopacy,” and declares in fa- 
vor of radical changes in the election of 
bishops for service outside of the United 
States. Says this editor, Dr. Edward 
Laird Mills, “It is a great waste of time 
and money and human energy to elect 
bishops from America for foreign lands. 
Lishops for fields abroad should be se- 
lected from the missionary ranks, or bet- 
ter still, from those of the national work- 
ers. The only real rights Americans have 
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in the matter of direction and control on 
foreign fields are those incident to the 
men and money sent over by the home 
church. A treasurer, either ministerial or 
lay, should be appointed over each mis- 
sion field to attend to financial matters, 
and to guarantee that contributors get 
their money’s worth. The missionaries 


would be working mainly in Mo have 


and it would not be necessary to have 
bishop to station them.” 


McCormick Seminary Given 
Added Endowment 

The annual meeting of the directors of 
the McCormick theological seminary, Chi- 
cago, was surprised by the announcement 
of an addition to the endowment of one 
million dollars given by three members of 
the McCormick family. This brings the 
total endowment of the school contributed 
by this family to four million dollars. In 
the future this endowment is to be known 
as the Nettie Fowler McCormick memo- 
rial in honor of the mother of the present 
donors. A request was made, however, 
by the donors of the present gift that the 
school should change its name so that the 
word McCormick should no longer ap- 
pear. 


Bronx Churches 
Federate 

Federations of churches in small com- 
munities are becoming common, but it is 
unusual when such unions take place in 
large cities. In the Van Nest section of 


the Bronx, New York city, long an 


lished Presbyterian and Methodis 
churches have just voted to federate. This 
union is said to be the first of its kind 
in the city. A committee of ten persons, 
five from each church, is now at work 
drawing up a plan of church government. 
For the first year the federated congrega- 
tion will hold its services in the Presby- 


Now Forms Ten Commandments for Youth 


R. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, pastor 

of the Linwood boulevard Method- 
ist church, Kansas City, Mo., recently 
attracted wide attention by writing ten 
commandments to guide the church in its 
dealings with youth. The decalog thus 
formulated was printed in these columns. 
Dr. Stidger has now followed up his 
original list with ten more commandments 
designed to guide youth itself in such 
days as these. The second list, addressed 
directly to the young people, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Verily thou shalt remember ‘sin is 
old stuff,’ a bad bargain, a reversal of all 
the upward processes of evolution. 

“2. Thou shalt build no given image 
of thyself to worship simply because thou 
standest where the world’s spotlights 
focus, for life is a jealous god and loves 
no loafers as leaders nor will life hearken 
long to the faith set forth by fakers. 

“3. Trust thyself and thy highest 


lreams to be true. 

“4. Thou shalt not fake a faithlessness 
which thou dost not truly feel. 

“5. Thou shalt not stifle those spiritual 





impulses of beauty, truth, idealism, rever- 
ence, love and God which in all times have 
flowered in youth? 

“6. Remember that thou art ‘on top of 
the world,’ that the earth is thine and the 
fulness thereof; that tomorrow does not 
belong to thy parents or thy teachers but 
to thee alone, thou art omnipotent. 

“7, Remember the sabbath day to keep 
it happy and not hectic, for this day was 
set aside for thee to rest thy body and 
thy soul. 

“8. Honor thyself and keep thy body 
and thy blood stream clean that the days 
of thy children may be long and happy. 

“9. Honor thy elders but blaze thine 
own trails and follow thine own genera- 
tion, for unto each generation is given a 
new earth, a new need and a new com- 
mandment. 

“10. Above all, remember that while 
thou despiseth the appellation ‘flaming 
youth’ thou surely art the torch bearer 
from this generation to another and verily 
must thou hand on undimmed the light 
of truth, devotion and idealism—else it be 
lost in the night.” 
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KEUKA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Keuka trains for effective, wholesome, Christian living. 
Our aim is to produce sound bodies, alert minds, and 
sterling character. Summer term June 28-August 7. 
New buildings, beautiful surroundings, able faculty, 


HOPE COLLEGE 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


A 


Purposeful Christianity 
Aims A Vigorous Cultured Personality 


moderate expenses. 
KEUKA, N. Y. 


A. H. NORTON, President 


A Strong, Loyal Americanism 
Courses: Liberal Arts, Music, Education 
Rataleg on Request EDWARD D. DIMNENT, L. H. D., Pres. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Beautiful Scenery 


Personal Attention B.A. and B.S. degrees. Beautiful location, splendid equipment. 
Lowest Costs 


Healthful Mountain Climate 
President Charles O. Gray, Greeneville, Tenn. 


culty 
High Scholastic Standards 


CULVER -STOCKTON COLLEGE 
“ON-THE-MISSISSIPPI” 
Standard four-year, co-educational college (Disciples of Christ). 
Young women, board, room and _ tuition, thirty- -six weeks, $400. 
Young men, board, room and tuition, thirty- -six weeks, $370. 


SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 2, 1926—88-9 WEEKS 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER &, 1926 


J. H. WOOD, President CANTON, MISS. 





FOUNDED 1844 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


including four year 
courses in Music, Household 5 a and aw 


Standard College of liberal arts, 
Administration. 


Information about any phase of college life furnished gladly upon request 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE, Hillsdale, Michigan 


Education for Service 


Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 








Earlham College 


Attendance 500 
David M. Edwards, President 


Co-Educational 


COKER COLLEGE 


Fully accredited college for women. Fine atmosphere 
for the development of personality, culture, and Chris- 
tian character. 

Carlyle Campbell, President 


HARTSVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 




















Pacific School of Religion Berks, 


Undenominational 
Announees the Opening x its New Butidings 
The Holbrook Li 
The poke ay SO 
The Men's Hall 
The institution is admirably equipped and ad- 
rantageously al 


Outstanding F: 
Facilities of the | Guiversity of California 
Trains for 
Pastoral Service Fo 
Religious — Socia 
Opportuntttes for sclf apes 
Sixtieth year o Ase 16,1 
_ * OWARTZ, President. 


nm Service Research 
Service 


HARTFO 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


W. Doveras Mackentis, President 


A series of handsome, well-a Bngland buildings makes the campus of the Foundation one of the 
finest in its section of New Ex ng 1 

with many special collections, - use of the three schools. It is one of the richest in theologi 
material in the country. : 

oan faculty ie made up of 27 men and women of scholarly att«i ta, besides lecturers and assis- 


The Case Memorial Library, containi 





Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


125,000 vetumes, 




















Northwestern University 


Department of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Sesston, June 21—Aug. 14, 1926 


Wits tom pe Sane, All courses credited 
ard academic degrees. 

canal Student Body. Registrations char- 
acterized by large pember of advanced stu- 
dente » epEEENS many states and foreign 
countries. 

Distinguished Faculty. Nationally known 
specialists; resident and visiting professors. 

For Special Bulletin, write Professor John 

E. Stout, Department of Religious Edu- 

cation, North western University, Evanston. 
inois. 














BETTER SPEECH CONFERENCE July 5 to 
FOR PREACHERS Summer Session August 13, 1926 


WHAT? A six weeks Intensive Course on the Practical and Neglected Points of Pulpit Power. 
Theses t } Guennication, Voice Problems, Thought Dramatization, Theme Selection are 


WHERE? 2 “Slighetl Ithaca on Cayuga in “the Heart of the Finger Lake Section.” 
inspiration ietul @ surroundings eloquent with cultural life. 

WITH WHOM? "Edward Tmherst Ott, noted Lecturer, Teacher and Author of authorative 

texts on “* Voice Culture, ’ “* How to Gesture,” “Technic of Events,” “ Personality Development,” 
etc. Several procninent coteting ~~rreen Dean Ott knows the Minister's Speech 


Make this period worth while in 


All the 


Problems 
WHEN? In your vacation time, July. 5th" to August 13th. 
mastering the Technic of Better Speech in the Pulpit. 


Plan to spend six weeks with the earnest men who will attend this Conference 
Write today for complete descriptive announcement. 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY AND AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 
DeWitt Park Ty rT) ITHACA, NEW YORE 
“‘Make Your Summer Vacation Worth While’’ 

















She Ciniversity of € 





10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of liie now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
1 COUKSES available. New 

course, “JESUS' WAY OF 
LIVING." Modern Bible study 

’ ae ay wisdom. ance. 
pesio Dee E ott Jescatape 
ree. ALL “COURS 
Sor moretoone ~~. Ty Ss. I —- 
American Institute of Sacred Literature 
bicage Dept. 365, Chicago, lil. 














THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY includes on its sub- 
scription list the most influential laymen and 
ministers of America, going into the homes where 
of paramount import- 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL Y.W.C.A 
Graduste, professional study for those interested in pre 
paring for work with womeo and gi 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
Berkeley. le 


otion with The U 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL, NEw YORK, N. Y. 
aa 6 to August 13 
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Send for announcemen: 
S2nd STREET 
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terian edifice. At the end of the year it 
will be decided which building is to be 
eccupied permanently. The benevolences 
of the churches will be divided between 
the two denominations. Bishop F. J. 
McConnell, of the Methodist church, 
preached the inaugural sermon under the 
federation. 


Episcopal Social Workers 
To Meet at Cleveland 

The sixth national conference of social 
workers of the Episcopal church will be 
held at Cleveland May 22-26. Among the 
leaders will be Miss Gordon Hamilton, 
of the New York school of social work; 
Miss Sarah Ivins, of the same school; Mr. 
Walter W. Pettit, the principal of the 
school; Mr. John A. Fitch, another mem- 
ber of its faculty; Rev. John W. Suter, of 
the Episcopal church, and Miss Kate Burr 
Johnston, commissioner of charities and 
social welfare of North Carolina. 


Choose New Dean 
For Moody School 

The Moody Bible institute of Chicago 
recently united its day and evening 
schools into a single educational depart- 
ment under one dean and elected Dr. 
P. B. Fitzwater to that position. Dr. Fitz- 
water has been serving as dean of the eve- 
ning school for the past two years. He is 
a graduate of the Moody institute, Xenia 
theological seminary and a postgraduate 
of Princeton. Dr. James M. Gray will 
continue to act as president of the school. 


Presbyterians Use Radio 
To Recruit Ministry 

The Presbyterian church celebrated vo- 
cational day on the first Sunday in May. 
Among the methods used to spread the 
appeal for enlistment in the Christian min- 
istry was a chain of addresses made in 
radio stations across the country. The 
Presbyterian ministers participating were 
Mark A. Matthews, Seattle, station KTW: 
Samuel Garvin, Colorado Springs, station 
KFXF; Joseph A. Vance, Detroit; Sam- 
uel V. V. Holmes, Buffalo, station WGR: 
C. E. Macartney, Philadelphia, station 
WOO; Hugh T. Kerr, Pittsburgh, sta- 
tion KDKA, and A. E. Keigwin, New 
York, station WJZ. 


Warns Against Changing 
Conditions in Africa 

Mr. J. H. Oldham of London, editor of 
the International Review of Missions, is 
probably the leading authority on the re- 
lations of missions to conditions in Africa 
at the present time. Mr. Oldham has re- 
cently pointed out that the enormous in- 
crease of foreign capital at work in Africa 
has given rise on a gigantic scale to all 
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or courss—a BOOK! 
We can supply it. Write us for list of 
books especiaily suited as gifts to } 
college and high school graduates. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
440 6. DEARBORN STREET Cutcaco 
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the political, racial, educational, social and 
industrial problems which have emerged 
in Europe and America. “We are living 
in a fool’s paradise,” Mr. Oldham says, 
“if we think that missionaries are to main- 
tain their present influence in Africa. Mis- 
sions are now, relatively speaking, at a 
standstill compared with the other influ- 
ences—economic, political, governmental 
—which are changing the whole life of 
Africa. Industrial, commercial and gov- 
ernment forces are now having a great 
influence, and there ought to be a greater 
cooperation between these agencies of civ- 
ilization and the missionary and educa- 
tional bodies working on the continent.” 


Student Religious Forum 
Thrives in Missouri 

A Christian student conference con- 
ducted by the Rev. Walter M. Haushalter, 
pastor of the Disciples church at Colum- 
bia, Mo., has long been widely known 
for the way in which it has gathered sup- 
port from students in attendance at the 
University of Missouri. Recently the C. 
S. C., as it is popularly known, has con- 
ducted a series of Sunday evening open 
forum discussions which have gathered 
an increasingly large student attendance. 
Leaders of recognized intellectual stand- 
ing have set up an affirmative thesis on 
such questions as “The Divinity of 
Christ,” “Evolution,” “Miracles,” “God 
and Prayer,” and “Can the World Live 
Christianity?” Open discussion has fol- 
lowed. These forum meetings have 
quickly come to be one of the most widely 
recognized pieces of religious work being 
done in this university. 


Hand Down Decision Covering 
Canadian Church 

One of the first decisions growing out 
of the organization of the United church 
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of Canada and the refusal of certain Pres- 
byterian congregations to enter that union 
has recently been handed down. The On- 
tario church property commission has rec- 
ommended that the “auld kirk” at Paken- 
ham, Lanark county, Ont., be leased to 
the minority of the Presbyterian church 
for fifteen years at a nominal rental of 


church makes this offer. 


$1.00 per year. The majority in the “*@ 


Add Another to 
Chicago Faculty 

Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president of the 
Chicago theological seminary, announces 
the election of the Rev. A. C. McGiffert, 
Jr., as associate professor of Christian 
theology in the seminary. Mr. McGiffert 
has been pastor of All Souls’ church, a 
merger of Congregationalist and Unita- 
rian churches, at Lowell, Mass. 


Billy Sunday May Run 
For Presidency 

The two major parties have had due 
warning served on them. If they should 
both nominate wet candidates for the 
presidency in 1928 there will be at least 
one independent in the field, and he will 
be the kind of a candidate who can be 
depended upon to furnish a colorful cam- 
paign. Speaking in Cincinnati, O., on 
April 7 Billy Sunday told a crowd that 
jammed the city’s music hall that if both 
parties nominated wets he would certainly 
run as an independent dry. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Psychology of Human Society, by Charles A. 
Ellwood. Appleton, $3.00. 

What Laymen Want, by Edwin Tenney Brewster. 
Four Seas Co., $1.25. 

The Riddle of Society, by Charles Platt. Dutton. 

The Self and Its World, by George A. Wilson. 
Macmillan, $2.20. 

Five Minutes Daily with Luther, by John T. 
Mueller. Macmillan, $2.50. 
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Haddon Hall. 


only; always open. 








ATLANTIC CITY 


For rest or recreation by the sea there is no place like Chalfonte-! 
Their friendly hospitality, personal attention, | 
and most modern comforts always appeal. 
and the Poardwalk, in the very center of things. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Right on the Beach 
American plan 
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é To the Newsstand Buyer 


Are you a haphazard reader or a consistent one? 
Do you pick up a copy of a magazine on a newsstand 
now and then, look it over, read one or two articles, 
then toss it aside? If so, what do you gain from 
your reading? You get slants on this and that, you 
say. “Slants” is as good an expression asany. But 
they afford little satisfaction to an upright, intelli- 
gent person whose mind wants to work. Why not 
select a magazine that has a real philosophy behind 
it and follow it through the year on the various topics 
that interest you? At the end of the year you have 
a point of view, a basis of judgment, one substantial 
interpretation at least of the outstanding events of 
the year. You know where you stand, and can con- 
verse with conviction on a subject because you are 
informed. Make THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
your stand-by for this year by mailing the coupon 











below. 
“The Christian Cen- 
tury lives in the lie 
ing truth of things. 
It ts back to date, 
down to date and read- 
ing forward to date.” 
Tue Curistian Century 
o S. Dearborn Street 
icago. 
A Year’s Subscription : 


0 I enclose my check for $4.00 ($3.00 if a minister) herewith for one year’s 
subscription to The Christian Century. 


An Acquaintance Subscription 


© I enclose my check for $1.00 herewith, for which I wish to receive The 
Christian Century for 14 weeks. 


Check Proper Square 
ee Ss sisi sae 
My Address 
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Bibles for Christian Century Readers 


In an effort to procure the best Bible for our readers, we have asked 
Thomas Nelson & Sons of New York to make up two special Christian 
Century Bibles one a Teachers’ Edition the other a Preachers’ Edition. 
They are truly special, inasmuch as they contain a combination of splendid 
features seldom found together within one cover. Indeed, either of these 
Bibles will serve the purpose for which it is often necessary to refer to 
two or three Bibles with the usual contents. We are convinced that these 
Books represent the best and most complete that can be obtained to meet 
the needs of our readers. 

We are further convinced that to make these Bibles of highest value to 
their owners, they should be in the American Standard Version, the 
version which has been truly the standard since its inception in 1901. 
We believe this to such an extent that we have made this version the 


Official Standard for the Christian Century 


The American Standard Bible is simply the same old Bible made plain 
forevery reader. The Bible itself is not revised; it is man’s imperfect trans- 
lation from the original languages into English which has been corrected 
so as to make our English Bible a more accurate rendering of God's origi- 
nal message to man. It is used by all Colleges, Seminaries, Bible Train- 
ing Schools and used and endorsed by leading Scholars and Ministers. It 
is also the text used in the Graded series of Sunday School lessons and the 
basis for all the International Sunday School Lessons as studied by over 

REFERENCES 13,000,000 Sunday School scholars every week. 








Our Five Year Guarantee 


These Bibles are guaranteed by the publisher to the Christian Century 
Book Service and by us to our customers for the period of five years from 
the date of purchase. Any of these Bibles showing a defect in the paper, 
printing or binding, may be returned to us and a perfect copy will be sent 
in exchange. This guarantee by the publisher likewise protects the pur- 
chaser as to accuracy of translation and purity of text. 


The Teachers’ Bible 
Note these features: 


1—lIt is printed from Minion Blackface Type, a recent edition which eliminates all 
strain on the eyes 
2—It is Self Pronouncing, all the names in the text being marked for proper pro- 
nunciatuon 
AMER: 3—The Bible is printed on fine white Bible paper, which, although quite thin, is very 
=? opaque 
STANDARD 4—There is acentre column of References on each page, numbering approximately 
VERS: — 30,000 There are additional footnotes on each page 
VERS ‘ON 5—It contains the Concise Bible Dictionary, being a compact alphabetical arrange- 
: ment of all the latest information about the Bible, its writers, complete chronology 
ong other data, all compiled by leading authorities in America and Great Britain 
Pages 
6—It contains the Combined Concordance, an alphabetical list of subjects, proper 
names, obsolete and ambiguous words and other data. 234 pages 
7—There are 25 new instructive outline maps placed throughout the text. This 
is a recent and valuable feature that has become very popular 
8&—There is a Bible Atlas consisting of 12 full page beautifully colored maps with a 
complete index 
a oe is a valuable four-page help entitled *“*How to Read the Bible Through in 
a Year. 
10—There is a Cover Index inside the front cover which is beyond question the handiest 
and quickest Bible index ever devised. This is probably the most convenient help 
11—lIt is bound in genuine leather with a beautiful Morocco grain. The covers 
are divinity circuit style (overlapping edges). The pages have rich red under pure 
gold edges. The book is furnished with a silk marker 


The price of this Bible to Christian Century readers is $4.25 


The Preachers’ Bible 
Note these features: 


1—The type is the same as the Teachers’ Bible above 

2—I|t is Self-Pronouncing. 

3—It is printed on famous Nelson India paper, over 1100 pages, although the volume 
is only seven-cighths of an inch thick. 

4—It contains full References. 

5—The 25 new outline maps are included. 

. 6—It contains the 12 colored maps with index. 

SE LF-PRONOUNCING 7—There are 32 pages of ruled manuscript paper in the front of the Book, in the 


centre between the two Testaments, and at the end 





s 


6 NELSON 8—It is bound in genuine leather with a beautiful Morocco grain. The covers 

a are divinity circuit style (overlapping edges) with a leather lining to the edge 
~ The Book is furnished with a silk marker; the pages are silk sewed, and have red 

‘ ‘s under gold edges 

4 , 9—Inside the back cover will be found a pace making this particular Bible ideal to 

» nc 


carry temporary sermon or Devotional notes or other papers 


The price of this Bible to Christian Century readers is $6.50 


Important—These Bibles positively cannot be obtained through any other agency. We 
will be pleased to send either or both of these exceptional Bibles upon receipt of order. 


The Christian Century Book Service, 
440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
..+++.. Teachers’ Bibles at $4.25 
..Preachers’ Bibles at 6.50 


' 

' 

i] 

1 

| 
The Christian Century hebenitinnne, 
Book Service Charge my account, payable 
' 
! 


MY NAME... 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





ADDRESS. 


























